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y high office-stool, and a 
room in the fifth story of a cheap | 
Yet he suspects me of having for 

the actual common-s 


sheer force of whims and 
varies, and to have pre-empted a home 

ad for myself in some dre 

re neither he I 

can enter. 

“It won’t do,” 

was there (for I use his books 

1 then). “ Old Pére Bonhours, you 


Put it down, and 
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tries to shirk his work in it » life, » they? The great charities 
crushed! Crushed! Think of your old 1€} d give the world, — 
friend Knowles !”’ hrist’ pel ached by it. — Did 


zz 


names 
was not 
people. 


“Why 


for 

His bones 

é tter 
he recital of 
had been 
nischance 


tting here at my desk ir ! l ick yor in his youth, i ight have 


counting-house, th otions of Josi been giver evel s poor old fel- 
ah’s have dogged me. The lo ! a great, ringing blow on 
I jotted the solid forts they at anvil re he died,—to give 
typified, the homes, the knowledge, the _ his place in the life-boat to a mor 

travel they would buy,—these were, ful man,—to help buy with hi 


then, the real gist of this thing we called slave’s freedom. 
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ar . +1 > . — 4 a 

\ 1 . : ac- ni II her ways, nervous, given to sud- 

quaintan¢ Josiah, even, uld hold i 


] ; _ ] 1 
hold len hea f passion, was leaky 


I t 


the apology go - claiming so much |! wn yn’t t 


| down the 


as I know, 


owles 


prophets and poets, an 


n Pennsylvania. We 


it out 


a while. 
ider as a woman.” “ The boy ?” not looking at the little 
acing about, dis- heap at the foot of the bed. “They 
he was like a wo- will take him in, probably. Children 
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are adopted by the iety; they re- this Rapp,” said Knowles. “His own 
ceive education free from the personal ty, which was large, was surren- 
taints given by father and mother.” ‘red he society its foundation, 


“Yes,” not very clear as to what he a his to the le: particular, not 


meant. 
} 


The moon C2 


g 
floor with patches 
bringing into relief 


he man beside me, tl 

1ead dropped forward, and 

yellow face set with a terrible, lifelong 

, gs 
. : 

rravity. His scheme was n 


iim. Whatever soul 

gross animal body 

nigh to death, and | 

desperate chance at a fresh 

ing me askance as | ti 

boy with the blankets, 

history of thi 

blunt and 

pass, <o convince 

dreamer of dreams. 

the facts as he st 

hey form a curious story 
In 1805, a man 

in Wiirtem! 

the ide L 

| 


social system, 


with 


munist 

look through 

equ il inte lligre nce an 
self of whom t 
gathering several 
ants from the nei 


to imbue tl 


in his divine 


grated with them 

Pennsylvania, in Bu 

about ten years they ed he ate 

banks of the Wabash, in Indiana; then, next, 

in 1825, returned to Pennsylvania, and less influence ‘ 

settled finally in Beaver County, some a weak one, was not so false, eitl 
sixteen miles below Pittsburg, calling Rapp’s society, Knowles stated, dic 
their village Economy. © Whee Peeencen ef Maren Sect 


“A great man, as I conceive him, tried, 19 Howard, U. S. Reports, p. 126, ( 


rt 
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not consist altogether of this class, how- 


ever. A few men of education and en- 


thusiasm had joined him, and carri 


1 


ea 


] 


out his plans with integrity. The arti- 


cles of association were founded in 


strict sense of justice ; mem 


a 


ers enter- 


ing the society relinquished all claim 


to any property, mucl little, 


of 


Pp yossessed, rec eiv- 


ing thereaft ymmon maintenance, 


] 


ith the others; should 


they at time thereafter choose 


leave, they received the sum deposit- 
just 


ed wit 


to 


been d n the Supreme Court of 


Pennsylvania vhich had elicited this 


point 


Knowles, more and more eager, went 


on to d ibe the settlement as it had 
been pictured to him ; the quaint, quiet 
village the shor f “the Beautiful 


River,” | rollin ills of wooc land, 


qui t valleys over which their flocks 


wandered, the simple pastoral work 
which all joined; the day begun 
ended with music ; —even the ricl 


tints of t resh Western sky al 


out 


in 
and 


+ 


them wert t forgotten, nor the pictu- 


resque dresses of the silent, primitive 


I 
people. 


A 1 


“ A home in which to forget all P in 


and sore, ended the old man, ¢ 
ing down a sigh, and then fallin 
heavy sil 

It was long before J broke it. 


ict 


ite of being 


love, nor hate, 


nor 


a sphere of infi- 
infinite love for Him 


and all H itures.” 


There was no doubting the fire of 


rapt enthusiasm in his eye, rising 


and 


looking ou ross the moonlit fields as 


if already he saw the pleasant hills 


I 


Rapp 
PI 


of 


933 
has found a home where a man can 
1e°9 alone,” — stretching out his arms 
as if he would have torn out whatever 
alae human love tugged at his sick 
old heart, his eye hunting out Tony as 
he Spt ke. 

The boy, startled from his sleep, mut- 
tered, and groped as a re" will for 
i her’s breast or hand. No hand 
met the poor little fingers, and they fell 
on the pillow empty, the child going to 
sleep again with forlorn ttle cry. 
Knowles watche the thick lips 
under his moustache growing white. 

“] purpose,’ i at next week 
you and | go to these people, and, 
if possible, become members of their 
community, it loose from all these 
narrow notions of home and family, and 
learn to stand upright and free under 
God’s heaven. The very air breathed 
by these noble enthusiasts will give us 
strength and lofty thoughts. Think it 
over, Humphreys. 


Yes. 
He moved to the door, — held it open 
un ertainly. “T ll le the boy here 
to-night. He got into a foolish habit 
of sleeping in my arms when he was a 
baby ; it’s time he was broke of it.” 
“6 an well.” 
‘He must learn to stand alone, eh ?’ 
anxiously. “Good nigh 
noment I heard hi 
stairs, stopping, 
as if afraid of his 
middle > night was 
wakened by somebody fumbling for 
Tony at my side, Afraid the child 
would prove trouble 1e,’—and saw 
im go off with the boy like a mite in 


lion- 


] 
his arms, growling caresses 


1 
ess ‘ilies has recovered her whelp. I 
‘lioness, for, with all his weight of 
coarseness, Knowles left the 


impression on your mind of a sensi- 
ive, nervous woman. 


one spring afternoon, a month 
Knowles and I stood gn one 
ills overlooking the communist 
L f Economy. I was weak and 
dizzy from illness and a long journey ; 
intense quiet of the landscape be- 





Cc? 


Jo 


emn 
with his eager h ype 


to take me to her great mother’s bosom, \ 


for 


the 
ue 


of my soul 


“9 
visivie 


c 


closed 
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iore 


n of sol- must 


me ariectea 
Knowles had intectec 


Natu 


musi 
re was about com! 


ly W 
Life w snak 
fy all the needs ev h 


Satisly 


the first time. 
repose I asked, 
10t 


here was the for 


onthe 


droppe¢ 


an 


even 


= . 
Suently 


or 


ass O 


box cut in monstrous 
with plants knew 
woods, 


figures, 


t century. 


SI 
“ Hump 


ded déwn the 


ial 

hre\ 

hill, “ v 

very careful, my | 1 
innocent and pure natures with which 
the world 


we have come in contact: 


1 me them 


[May, 


to 
vrapped in their hig 


ist leave 


lave vague and dim 


growl! 


I 


1 wo 


We 


— 


nunin all world- 
a 


mon- 


gs. mt 
and thoughts outside, as 
in. No talk of 


e drops his ski 
It would 


mention any family 


rd 


] 1 
ere, lac. be 


in 


emerged ell 
with her a savory smell of 
and eggs. She glanced at us 
th 


picious blue eyes, and then, wi 
» hatz f° 


t schooner 
hrivelled breast 


der Liebling ! mei 
caught up Tony to her s 
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surprise, and, goi1 
called “ Fredrika!’ 


oman, dried, withered 


blue eyes, appeared, anc 
ving us chairs, took 
between them, chattering in delighted 
I ng his f. is Knowles burst in with a snort 
ble Vhen I joined 


* Der ham 


haf seen a 


- 
nour. 


As he struck it 


cast } 
y snorea aioud. 
im- 


+1 


however, we were su 


ind it haf not yet « 
] thought she stifled a qui 


* And your husband 
She hesitated. “John 


‘*Weh f five mea < iy 
catchi 1 vague } Volz was my 
man, in Germany. He lives in yonder 


1 Ger so- 


ciety,”’ said Christi 
f his meaning. “ Many as finds 


notion ¢ 





o 


house, mit ein ander family. We are 
in families of seven.” 

“Husbands and wives were sepa- 
rated, then?” 

“ Father Rapp said it must to be. He 
knows.’ 


There 


lowering her voice, and glancing c: 


was a long pause, and th 


tiously around, she ad hurriedly 
Frederick Rapp was his brother 
would not leave his wife.” 
“We ll, and then ?” 
The two old women lool 
warningly, but Chr 
> full tide of confidence, 
at last in a whisper, “ 
hold a counsel mit five 
“ And his brother ?’ 
“He was killed. 
child.” 
‘ But,” I resumed, bre 
that 


care to go b 


lence followed, 


») not 
inds? They dwell in 
in earthly love ?” 
“ Hein?” said the woman with a 
nt face. 


to Fre 


“ Were you married ?” - 


knitting 
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face and smile. I followed her with my 


eyes, and then turned to the women. 
Even the stupid knitter had dropped 
her work, and met my look with a vague 
pity and awe in her face. 

“It was not gut she could not marry. 
It is many years, but she does at no 


he mumbled, taking up 
I 


Ove 


time forget,” s 
her stoc king 
her dail) 


Something a 
struck 


a quick re- 


. 
sponse Dut it Was 


now. 
continued : 
a woman, 
1e€ would 
Rapp had not said 
hey do be lovers these 
he does 
indow until she falls 
answer, the two wo- 
together in under- 
he cut of 7 ony’s lit- 
lat ng as to their price, 
[ rose and shook myself. 
I life, in Arcadia, 
—old love and 
s, and the veriest 
were women: I 
with Knowles. 


men 
crossed the 

hi } } 

nouse whit h I naa 


1 
dark- 
1im in a well- 


a table, 


hend what welcome 
, - 

said one, COOUY. 

to become mem- 


we 


assoc latic 
contril 


in justice, 
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bear portion to the adv Josiah called his vagaries, Knowles was 
shrewd and honest. 
had not viewed the so- lony and I wandered about the drow- 
t,” stammered Knowles. sy village and meadows, looking at 
y;’ id the other, with queer old ‘dens, dusky with long-for- 
‘are not aware how suc-_ gotten pl r sometimes at their 


ration ours has 


been. lery 
owned thir 


Was one 
thousand. 


leries, carry 
silk, and cx 


OCKS, ¢ 


women an 


pe rplexed look o 
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After a while, —“ Well, w 
ary,” with a laugh, “ we’d 
back into the world, and 
work again. Josiah is 
may be. There ar¢ I 
ot love and 
which bind 1 
if we try to slip out of our 
loose any of them, our own 
fer the loss 


rawn. It ‘ ot to 


escape trom 
nis Knee, and De 
Saw 
Strangely as he threw the 
at otha roht 
ur,and when he caught h 


him to hi 


cried out. 


you youl 


ind to 
from y 
see the 
follow 
I wonde 
for them in 


hour after, I hear 


common 
women, 
flannel gown, with wide 


bright-colored silk hand 


_— 
i 4d 
. 7-1 
Cli, LACN- 
better go 

»p our 


right, 


‘llow-man, and 


place and 
souls suf- 
life with- 


live alto- 


¢ Harmonists. 


over the breast, 


vat, with a rim of 


the wl 


| May, 


1ole surmoun 


+ 
t 


ed 


mmense 


They do not carry on the man- 


res of silk or woollen now, which 


successful and 
Pennsylvania in 
certal 


The “ Ex 


> Ul 
ar 
kilfal 
SKLIUI 


the 


1ey have “ sti 
among the n 


land-owners 


iT 
hil 
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ABRAHAM DAVENPORT. 


the old days (a custom laid aside 
‘ith breeches and cocked hats) the people sent 
wisest men to make the public laws. 

so, from a brown homestead, where the Sound 
Drinks the small tribute of the Mianas, 
Waved over by the woods of Rij powams, 

And hallowed by pure lives and tranquil deaths, 
Stamford sent up t 


Cit up LO 
Wisd 


the councils of tl 


the State 
ym and grace in Abraham Davenpo 


rt. 


old year 
there fell 


st 
set me in his providence, 
ose, for one, to meet him face to fa 


c, 
ess servant frightened from my task, 
ready when the Lord of the 


harvest calls 


ind therefore, with all reverence, I would say, 
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Let God do his work, we will see to ours 


Bring in the candles.” And they brought them in. 


Then by the flaring lights the Speaker read, 
Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands, 

Albeit with husky 1 sk ge | 1 

An act to amend an act to regulate 

The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon 
Wisely and well spake Abraham Davenport, 
Straight to the question, with no figures of speech 
Save the nine Arab sign ‘t not without 


The shrewd dry 


His awe-struck 


Between the 


LAST DAYS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


' 
i 
Byron, Southey, 
Campbell, Hem- 
In the conversati 
eacon Hare and Landor, 
‘I helieve +) 


> and 
reserve.” 
himself more fully than is | re. “ Are you quite satisfi 
most authors, and in all hi ou never have sought a pleasure in 
j discussions he gave ex letectin 1 exposing the faults of 
pression to honest criticism, award- author n good ones ?” 


ing full praise in the numerou : andor. * ave here and there 
where it was due. Even a re, and found it. 
h and separate it 


when prejudice and petulancy are apt To discover a trut 
] 


to get the better of a man’s judgment, from a falsehood is surely an occupa- 


Landor was most generous in his esti- tion of the best intellect, and not at all 
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inwort! 
how fe\ 
it, or 
cism ; 
and ¢ 
proces 


ment 


w of our countrymen have cd ne 


ed 


541 


less than 
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timely death a great deal 
Honor and glory to 


he did! 


Consider 


vest heart. 
been. 


mine has 
him for the extensive good 
iveness for the partial 


IO! 


branded with in- 


claiming in 


immortal- 
: . “regalia > 
A bit 


cniea t 


rows 
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work of “ Pericles 
while in England, hi 
submit to this friend (and to 
also, I think) his manus 
complete edition of | 


in 1846 was inscribed to Tu 


John Forster, an « 


voted friend. Both of t 
saad i te tel 
been embalmed in h 
Esteemed 


Southey occ 


the “ Imag 


upon hi 
se rvic es. 


Directing Landor’s attenti: 


niS WOTKS | 


[May, 


iSSE rti 


lish 


‘Course of Eng- 
Landor, failed 
he old man, 
falsehood, 

ereat 
fond 

I j much 

prefer Ch ‘to Spenser ; for allegory, 

is unendural 


4] 
enti 


untry in the poet’s 
utes.” Once more, in 
ines to the fair and free 
Keats, — Landor con- 
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cludes with verse that surely shows’ was, ‘ 


3etween you and Shelley there 


I 
I 


ippreciation of Chaucer : — is but little similarity, and perhaps but 
little sympathy ; yet what Shelley did 


an ¢ 
then, he would do again, and always. 
There is not a human creature, not 
even the most hostile, that he would 
hesitate to protect from injury at the 
imminent hazard of life’... . ‘ By 
God! I cannot understand it!’ cried 
Byron. ‘A man to ran upon a naked 
sword for ‘ini 


And this S 


wh > 

how 

heartily 

cause of 
have been scription was o 
ry appear- Garibaldi’s Si 


The answer anxious to lay an offering at the feet 
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the only article of value about him, and 
begged Mr. Browning to present it to 
the fund. Mr. Browning took it. but 
woul 
mut his timepiece, kept it for 
ays ; and then, seizing a favor- 
when Lan 


is watch oT 


Mr. 


knowing how lost the old man l 
be with 


a few d 


ble moment 


a 


reluctance, after 


fund's | rosperous 


mis 
to dispose of for the 
and appeared 


was gratefully 


-s } 
grieved 


declined. 


Last Days of Walter Savage Landor. 


of his heart’s hero, pulled out his watch 
| , 


[May, 


One day I was surprised by the ap- 
sarance of Landor’s little waiting-maid 
ring an old Florentine box of carved 
wood, almost as large as herself, whi 
she aeposite 1 on the table in obedience 
her master’s wishes. She departed 


ng any explanation. 
was not long unsatis- 
*s white nose peered 


| heralded t 


in vain for 
they never came 
has braved sl 


1 
s beneath 





aan 
Me REA 


eres 








Last Days of Walter Saz 


ndor wrote to 
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the generosity yur intentions, still I 
confess that few tl 


Do not imagine tha 
must s have ever Ss igt f your circumst 
affected me more painfully than to see 1 | 1 to be indifferer 
from the imes’ Ly my private 

rcumstance l 


isera- 


miser- 


i 
sometil 


somet! 


taken wi hero-wor- 
possibili Washii 


~ 


n I have caused to the 
venerate of any upon ea 


“My noble Kossuth ! 


main of your life’ is far n 


he sacre d do- 


have br 

I iore extensive know you 
than your measurement. Neither your I have enjoy 
house nor your banker’s are its con- better critic 








lor. 


74a 


Milton, you know. 


believe fam old-fa 


it is rather an 


There certainly is more u 
the rinted copy, but so faulty is it in 
unctuatio at least for the want 


thus, 1f one may keep such distinguished of it—that one is warranted in believ 
company. ing the substitution of ¢/y for an, in the 
Milton Land is evid i i second line, to be an erratum. ] 
delightful cri Milton visited uly in hi 

Southey and him If, h In ne l is no evidence 

. , . - 

clared, love it in old age 

the line loses In sense. 
noyed Landor more 
manuscript 

temper was ever m« 

tl 


} 


T 
I 
+ 
‘ 


Ling 


uction passed 


reviously Landor 


paper now 


which is a correction suggested to future 


publishers of this poem. 
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ign were 
ers inoculated 
reverence 


than 


less 


us making 
id it is 
know 
to pro- 
“ Exe- 
Wil- 

rtist, has 
tion which 


appli- 


iAC 
as 
ll to earth with 
eves restil ipon the Shakespeare 
that bef hi 
Nothi 
than t 
tension 
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a discus- 


the 


Do- 
po 


he makes Southey, in 
sion with Porson, declare, that 


} 


faults that ever were committed 


etry would be but as air to earth, if we 


. — 
could them one singie 


h as almost every 
scene exhibits in this 
, 

| 


iea genius. nh th ¢ 


lrama Ol 

unriva fine lines 
Landor has said even more: 

h 

1en, also, we 

peare that 

was pre- 

ivable.” 

Did it ever oc¢ in familiar 

quotations that there was a deal of non- 


y are 


Z is 


irom 


. , 
stentorian tones that 


f, thereby ade- 


. , 1 1 
iseiess it 1s to 1oOK for 


scholarship in so-called 


odd spe- 
sare nev- 


ion for such 
inscribed to 
was sent to 
preface * AN 

} 


erses ne 


has 
may ever write 


creative 





int 

ised often to say 
has written to Aspasia, 
believe the best wri 


How 


they did ? where could they collect the 


ever loved 


thoughts, words, the ¢ 


the 
This very discouraging belief admits 
of argument, for there is much proof to 
Shelley and Keats could 


the contrary. 
not write what they had not felt; and 


ccaccioO were 


former 


1S pini 


prediiection 1s 


] n tha 
his Laura bett han his /au 
b 


est evider 


Landor’s great work, “ The Penteme- 


ron,” second only to his greatest, “ I 
, 


icles and Aspasia.’ Its couleur locale is 


marvellous. On every page there is a 
glimpse of cloudless blue sky, a breath 
of warm sunny air, a sketch of Italian 
manner. The masterly g#s¢o with which 


the author enters into the spirit of Italy 





ne 
tio! 
inten 
unin 





Doctor Fohns. 


TO-MORROW. 


KS 


"T IS late at night, and in the realm of sleep 
My little lambs ire folded like the floc 


From room to room I hear the wakeful cl 


passing hour, like 


n tower and 


Chall 
Their soli 
e crowing of 
And thr the opening door that 
Feel the fresh breatl ing of To-morrow 
To-morrow ! the myst nknown guest, 
Barmecide, 


know, se Scas, 
will interest yo my trip. 

his eye with extraordi 1 say I shall find where he landed: it’s 
through the letter of his son. not far from Naples, Mrs. Brindlock 
“What does Reuben say, Benja- tells me. Give love 
ever ask about me in Ashfield. I en- 


to the people who 


I 


min ? 





= - 
JOHNS. , 5 3 
Je 


k of five hundred dolla was still musing, — the 
tter in his hand, — when Adéle rose, 


and, approaching him, said in her gen- 
tlest way, “It’s a great grief to you, 
New Papa, I know it is, but 


ngencies till I come b: le 


ou clean ot 


‘God or- 
ders all things well,’ except for me 
* Adaly ! my child, I am shocked 
She had roused the preacher in him 
unwitti 


ten now,” said she, im- 


| tell me, — you must, — 
you the name of this — 
s to marry?” 
but he has forgot- 
ing for the previous 
ly finds it, and set 
* Mademoiselle Cl 
screams she. 
mistake, New 
in ever I am in the d 
6 ith a hasty ; 
taking her course 


, 
house of that out 


whom now, more 
mnet t 


lave SO many sym- 


mmon. Her present obje 


to learn if any more 
uld be found 
mother still, 
the name of 
evil lence. 
devotional books 
mistress of 
s valueless, were 


-leaves of 
detected 


l ar recrossed in- 


he poor woman would 
royed all traces of her iden- 


showing when held to 
of tl 
art, Chalet. 


» & } 
lan ever incensed 


1e name she so 


delusion or tl 
But, by degre 
indignation yielded to her affection. 
was himself to come, he would 
it ear; this new mother — 


whom she was sure she should not 


love — was to remain; the Doctor had 
told her this much. She was glad of 
it. Yet she found in that fact a new 
proof that this person could not be her 
true mother. 


and sl 


ipped aw ay 


She would have rushed 





idle ¢ 
tilt 


i 


Lent } - } | And t} 
ACpel it KR J10NG 


yearned for the time whet 

should be clasped once more 
father’s arms, she dreaded the 
of crossing the seas with hi upon 
such empty pilgrimage. She half 
wished for some excuse i 
here, — some fast anchor | 
love might cling, within 
grave where her holier 
centred. 

This wish was confirme 
al manner in whicl 


Elderkins, an 


restor 


braces of a mother wh« 


rible religious influence 
must presently be expos« 
rigid regard, this em 
poor victim with all the 
ences of the Babylonish 


but a proper and order 


under Providence for 
the old 


spurning of 

rig! t, her exalte 

should struggle and 

tle with Satan for much 

before she should fully 

draggled skirts of all tain 

ism, and stand upon 

herself, among the elect. 
“It is satisfactory to reflect, Benja- 


min,” said she, “that dur her resi- 


dence with us the poor girl has heen 
imbued with right principles; at least 
I trust so.” 

And as she spoke, the exemplary old 
lady plucked a little waif of down from 
her bombazine dress, and snapped it 
away jauntily upon the air, — even as, 
throughout her life, she had snapped 


nte 


Judza. 


Stracte 


temptations of the world 
is Scripture readi1 
ctor Cal 
; a, Lf 
1€ spinster was cheerfully 


he wretched sinners of 


1 


ing his hat in an ab- 


+ 


d way be veen his knees. at 


don’t think she’s to be won very easi- 


ly,” said he at last. 


Lilt 


“ Nonsense, Phil! Faint heart nev- 


er won. Make a bold push for it, my 


boy. 


shot.” 


The best birds drop at a quick 





) - - cy - 
Doctor Fohns c 
he 
The Doctor would have been shocked 


had he heard the words tripping from 


it 
the tongue of Adéle; yet, for her, they 
had no meaning save as expressive of 
et deep yearning for motherly 
‘I would and motherly affection. 


was cuidance 


she had Mrs. Elderkin, with her 


stinct, had seen the perplexity 


words 


understand.” 
said Adéle, wi 
her grief. “°T is not 


my true mother; she is in 
veyard; I know it!” 
‘My dear child, do not decide has- 
we all love you. 
1 whatever may 
1, a home with us. 
be a mother to you, Adéle.” 


The girl kissed her good hostess, and 
the words lingered on her ear long after 


nightfall. Why not her mother? What 

parent could be more kind? What 

home more grateful? And should she 

ng dishonor to it then? Could she 

a motherly 


yeti } 
ye less sensitive to that t 


vat thought than 
v. ier father had already shown himself? 


w only fal 
Saw only falsity 


r if her thoughtran back, She perceives, indeed, that within a short 
1e days long gone,— time, and since the later communica- 
the olive grew upon tions from her father, the manner of 
those who had looked most suspicious- 
1 old godmother, with ly upon her has changed. But they 


withered hands clasped and raised, lifted do not know tl 


the sunshine lay upon the 


1e secret of that broi- 
up her voice at nightfall and chanted,— dered kerchief, — the secret of that ter- 
rible death-clasp, which she never, nev- 
er can forget. She will be true to her 
own sense of honor; she will be true, 


Mater amata, too, to her own faith,—the faith in 
Intemerata, 


Ora, ora, pro nobis !” which she has been reared, — whatever 





veyond the seas whom 


be the persuasions of 
} 


ative 

dreads to meet. 

Indeed, it is with dreary anticipations 
forecasts now her re 


France 


turn to 


which ha 


1 
S( Or U 
$ » IONE 


1 | } 
ranches aiong is snores 


} P 
she foresees 
crisies, Ma 


1 1 
his tenderest wort 


. a 

no hopes of a brighter tf 
, 4 J 

She even takes him partially into het 


im down 


urchyard gate, where 


stone she 


that w 


him the 
grave 


said she, “you have always 
When I 
am gone, have a care of that stone and 


Phil. My 


been full of kindness for me. 


grave, please, best friend 
lies there.” 

“TI don’t think you know your best 
friends,” Phil. 

“I know you are one,” said Adéle, 
calmly, “and that I can trust you to 


stammered 


the city 
advance 


which 


nouncing himself in 


-. } ld } 
Ing the o1a Ccoacn, 


periodical trips from the 


out from the town, strolls 


highway. He remembers well the old 


outline of tl ; and the straggling 
hedge-rows, the scattered granite boul- 
ders, the whistling of a quail from a 


near fence in the meadow, all recall 
the old scenes which he 
hood Ata 


side a flaxen- oul 


| 
Knew 


house by the w 
blow- 


igster 





c 


f 
] 


above tl 


r, with 
rom the 


ome 


Mave 


ree t! 
latter 


with his gray 


Se a 


} 


Maverick; whil 


erect 


was 


Cc 
h 


carefully to conceal his grow- 


ing baldness, appeared in excellent 


preservation. His coquettings for six- 


J/ 


the world, the flesh, and 
1 not yet reduced his Az- 

jue to that degree of weakness which 
plied spiritual wrestlings had 
The 

a look 


may 


mult 


entailed 


the 
upon the good Doctor. 
minister recognized this with 


ith tl of 


an envy, and 
himself of that 
lifetime receive 


is tormented. 


coun- 


me 


manner. 


So it was with disturbed and « 


had rus 
in the hall. 
} 


} 
and SI 


the instant, 
o meet hin 

“ Papa! papa ! re had 
her face upon his I 
= Adéle, 
welcome me then?” 
“ Delighted, papa.” 
And Maverick 
again, that 


so proud. 
I 


OSsSOomM. 


darling! you are 


kissed, again and 


fair face of which he was 


Ve recoil from the attemrs 





Doctor Fohns. 


en- 


a 
Maver to which 


return wit fervor would 
ties to 


, ’ 
ver cheek 


, - 
100d runn 


is true 


crows calm, — 


of Adéle with 


of her mother the woof an 
. ve 


se of this secret reserve vrou 





firure 
hgure 


eyond 


l 


oy 
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worthy (#échante). It is true, — unwor- 
thy in forgetting duty,— unworthy in 
‘ too well. O Monsieur! if I 
could live over again that life, — that 
1 life among the olive or- 

the good Christ (thank 
back the repentant wan- 
the fold of His Church. 


hild believes that I 
be that were 
better for me. 
1er to my hear 
poor babe! 
is a woman’s 
ading. What earnest- 


maturity ! what dignity! 


tenderness! And will she 


the 
Lie 


1e Blesse 
she will, 
month, 
ur months? 


I cannot wait 


il — wings (if 


1 tempest in 


heart — everywhere. You 


: ' 
prised, Monsieur, bu 


there 


+ 
] 
A 


ne | T LK | 
reason why i shoul 


here Adéle has lived. wish 


fo 
WwW 
to know it? Listen, then, Monsieur ! 
“Do you know who this poor suffer- 
ym our child had learned so 

vho died in her arms, who 


} 
| 


he graveyard there, and 


ot 
le thinks as of a mother ? 
juired, I have searched high 
ave fathomed all. Ah, my 
r Marie! Only Marie! 

‘r known her. In those 


1¢€ in t 


her days at dear Arles she was too 
good for you to know her. Yet even 
then she was a guardian angel, —a 
guardian too late. Alea culpa! Mea 
culpa ‘ 

“I know it can be only Marie; I 
know it can be only she, who sleeps 
under the sod in Ash (ce nom 

‘chappe). 





4018) Doct r Johns. 
“ Listen again: in those early, bitter 


ynsieur, to watch, to pray, to consol 


loved it so dearly 


charming days, when pray, 
knew the hillsides and the « rives about the mother! Mon Dieu, 
dear old town of Arles, poor Marie the words fail me. No wonder 


our 
had she been there, 1 had child loved her; no wonder she se 


was aw Ly 
never listened, as I did listen, to the a mother to her 


' 
words you whispered in my ear. Only “Listen yet again, 
when it was too late, she came. Poor, poor sister died yonder, in that 
good Marie! how she pleaded with me may be without absolut 
> 4 


How her tender, good f 

proaches to me! Ifl wa 

our household, she was t! 

it was, who, knowing the w 

; : a : I must 

‘Julie, this must end She it was ; 

. : orave, 

who labored day and 1 ( t me 
: 5 some < 

free from the wi pound 


} 
proaci 


Good Marie 


kee} 


e Blessed 


rist had betriended ; ‘ “orf snouch curb myself, I 


r strength IT we ee “D ? . ait fo r answer, Monsieur; but it 
Lneedt Virgin he thanked | . ‘ : ' 
Blessed Virgin be thanked that I go yonder. Look 


necessary 
‘Finally, it came to her knowledge , %. 1543 ° 
a : 5 "> for me; kiss our child for me And if 


one day, - ‘the dear Marie !— th > you ever prayed, Monsieur, I should 
rut nO of the de ath was unt “ul } say, pray for ; 
the babe was living, — th: he poor “ Votre amie, 

child had been sent over the ‘ « JULIE.” 
your home, Monsieur. Well, 

away in the East. Does Marie te The letter is of the nature of a reve- 
She writes lation to Adéle; her doubts respe 


me? No, the dear one! 
me, that she is going ‘over seas, — Madame Arles vanish on the i 


} 


tired of Ja belle France,—she who The truth, as set forth in her moth 
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hemsel 


do worl 


Adé le, 


tation « 
relapses 
excess 

rague d 


ing evil. 


is so str: 


that she 


to her 


real! 


so present to 


anticipation of the 


VOL. 


XVII. - 


ymmething of 


Oo 


sc 


he 


t fear 


her 


NO 


Doctor Fohns. 


nterviews 


dee of 


ent news is passed, 


y reason of its 


old 


her 


prehension of com- 


¢ 1 
ii itt 


mysterious! - 
ed clasp her mother 
grave yOl der is so 


ful embrace in death 
! Or be 
f 


i€a 


it may an 


rful spiritual es- 


103. 36 
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mu ‘nsue. and ft 


trangement that 
which she seems to find confirmation 
in the earnest talk and gloomy forebod- 


in 
ings of the Doctor. 
Maverick efiec 


ts a diversion by pr 
posing a jaunt of i 


be 


cepts the sche! 


light, after all, wh 


thot 


ment 


T 
I,OSC 


shall their compa ac- 


a ae- 


} 
roht 


ight 
of Rose 
tractions of her ov 


ick 1S y no 


trip of a few years 
for compani 
ym life 
shadowy, that ez 


among the mountains 


y 
4 


woman 


. , 
sportiveness overborne 


which, if 


vapor. 
for Maver- 
lid time and 
trip in New 
a Sunday, 


It was a novel experi 
o al — 4 we 

ick to find himself (as 
this 


ne ¢ 
again upon summer 


England) sandwiched, of be- 
tween his two blooming companions 


and some sober-sided « 
pew of a country meeting-ho 
his friend Papiol would hav 

And the suggestion, coming to him with 
the buzz of a summer fly through the 


open windows, did not add to his devo- 





Doctor Fohns. 


tional sentiment. Yet Maveric k would 


the scramble 
| 
: 
Al, 
We 


small 


count 
all 


religious virtu 


ing the self-de 
make memoran- 
es when 


ones are missing. 


sees 


id contre 


nt. 


Over and over in those la 


poor chi must 


he seeks to fortify her fai 

her against the cd lusions, 

idolatries of Rome ; |] 
a re ligio } 

man auth 

Bil le, th 

and “ Min 

alwa 


minster 


that is 


TBEN went with a light heart upon 


mostly 


tender -mories of 


(Had 


d him, it 


' 
“4 Gown. 


Rose, 
Tew partners 
ng through a green old ace " 


! 
101 


i worry 


ise, even the Doctor 


ry 
] 


' , 
if and Adéle, seemed to belong 


to a sphere whose interests were wide- 
ly separate from his own, and 


h 


casual 


in which 


e should appear henceforth only 


yasa 
The fascinations of 


I 


spectator. 


his brilliant business successes had 
He indulges him 
self, indeed, from time to time 


a 
firm grip upon him. 


, with the 


[May, 


fancy that some day, far off now, he will 


return to the scenes of his } hood, 
and astonish some of t] 
a 

j } ulous 

*, and by erect ” of his 
own, to be enlivened by the fairy graces 
of some sylph f 


not yet fairly determined 


upon. not Rose, who would 


of his 


thus 
minister. 
name has sor ething 
imself, 
S her 
o the 
™ 


' 
1 1UCK 


00, with 


] 
Casules ; 


bit them. 
and of 
r whose 
’ 

down a 
lonely, 


eats and il- 


We 


S voyage. Ona balmy 


will not follow 


> wakes with 


rowning on 


ter baffling wi 
for a w southward upon 


the mysterious. the Barba- 
ry shores, ind p ishes slowly eastward 
into the ] iue expanse of the Mediterra- 
nean. Sicilian ports he is al 


un- 
He has ample time 
to cross over to Naples, to ascend Ve- 


suvius, 


dantly successfu 


and to ex] lore 
But 


er side of t 


Herculaneum 
he does I 
he 


and Pompeii 
the 


Baiz and P 


10t forget 


oth beautiful bay, 
ozzuoli. He takes, indeed, 
a healthful pleasure in writing to the 
Doctor a description of this latter, and 


he vicinity of the great 
seaport where St 


of his walk in t 
Paul must have land- 
his ship of the Castor and Pol- 
But 
he does not tell the Doctor that, on the 
same evening, he attended an opera at 


ed from 
lux, on his way from Syracuse. 
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’ fe Sa 
les, of which the 
, would have called 


“~~ 


nan’s anathema. 
n of twenty-five, 
1e upon the sunny pave- 


l 
takes a new lease of 


sky, the memorie 


», of Virgil_—a 


War- 
kk ¢ dy 


one way upon blue 
upon smouldering 

the 
ch vood 
] 


ind counts 


tne ves- 


, and then 


as 
along 


na broug 


and 
e pyramid tomb, the great 


‘ tc 
tne st 


yne pines of the 
Janiculan | Rome itself. 


Was not St 


wandered 
under the 


yrether arches of 


fe wished he might have 
its pavement into 


presence of the mysteries of 


along 
the ve ; j 
the Scarlet Woman of Babylon. He 
wished Miss Almira, with her saffron 


ribbons, might be there, sniffing at her 


Fohns. 
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little vial of salts, and may be singit 
treble. 


g 
The very meeting-house upon 
the green, that was so held in reverence, 
with its belfry and spire atop, would 
hardly make a scaffolding from which 
from the frieze 
ilting of this 


ld] 


aly enough, he 


to brush the cobwebs 


below the vai grandest of 
temples. O% fancies 
Deacon elot, in his snuff-colored 
with 
would be like 


surtout, ing down the nave 


and ng, he 


been 


him, 
to say, a smart man 
that built it; I | don’t 


ey 
etter preachin’, as a gineral thin 


guess th 
e old Doctor gives us on Fast- 
r in ‘protracted’ meetin’s.” 


humors and droll com- 


1e mind of Reuben, 
his 


sense awe, a 


‘ly mingling of the themes 
, ’ 


fices which kindled his first sense 


igious awe under a home atmos- 
phere with the wondrous forms and 


splendor which kindle a new awe now. 
me enwalling with glitter- 
a heaven of its own, and 

igured and the 


Peter, — to 


saints, 
olden d Chou art 
will | 


heaven,” 


thee give the keys of the king- 


this seems too 


—all 


grand to be untrue. Are not the keys 


falsehood build 


verily here? Can up 


so august a lie? A couple of friars 
1, and go to their prayers 
ls + + : 
alt I 


ir; he does not even 


shaven pates and their 
J 


coarse gowns of serge. Low 


from some far-away chapel cot 
ler the panelled vaultings, 


and loses itself under the great dome, 
with a sound so gentle, so full of en- 

iat it seems to him the dove 
high altar might have made it 
cooing and a flutter of her white 


A mother and two daughters, in 


ug 

| him, and drop upon 

nees before some saintly shrine, 

their thanksgivings, or 

y- And he, with no aim of 

worship, yet somehow shocked out of 

his unbelief by the very material influ- 
ences around him. 

Reuben’s old wranglings and strug- 


gles with doubt had ended — where so 
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many are apt to end, when the world is which will be the very thing for his old 


sunny and success weaves its silken friend Rose; and, in Rome, the rich- 
meshes for the disport of self—in a est cameos to be found in the Via Con- 
i disbelief that angered him no dotti he has secured for Adéle: even 
rer, because he had given over all for Aunt Eliza he has brought away 
ht with it. But the great dome, flam- from Florence a bit of the fie/ ura 


a few olive-leaves upon a black groun 


vining there for ages, kin Nor has he forgotten a rich piece 


with its letters, -d7/ 
} 
St 


dled the fight anew. trange as i the Genoese velvet for Mrs. Brindl 
: : 


may seem, and perplexing as it was to and, for | her, an old missal, 


Doctor (when he 
story of it), he can 
isi the gre: 
gious nature 
been 
uttered it. There was tl 


build, — sometl 


er 
it Florentine C 
nm was I 


eloom ot 


no 

vital 

by 
themselves ? 


adornments 


n the Cornice road, with Italy be nd; he, to reach Ashfield once m« 
im and home befo ich h her » undergo swiftly a new ex} 
knows), he thi: nce more of ice, — an experience that 
those he has left. 
en them altogether ; a -- inthe is Adéle, —a cold embra 


sed a rich coral neckl 
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. FARM, trees, with here and there white pines 
lI} of larger growth. The 


oe 
eled and wik 


B ROO! 
dA walk whole is tan- 
N tham 3 k-set, so that it is 
necessary 

and branches, and go crashing through 


I 


There are creeping plants of v: 
hich clamber up the trees, anc 


of them have changed color in 
light frosts which already have be- 

these low oT ls. so that one 
ral wreath of scarlet leaves 
twining the p of a green tree 
ngling its bright hues with their 
verdure, 


interm 


were of one piece. 
Sometimes, in 1 of scarlet, the spiral 
wreath is of a golden yellow. 

i of the meadow, 


m shore of pasture 
several grape-vines, 
yundance 

» vines had caug 

s, and climl 
g round about and 
1eir twisted folds in so 
a manner that it was not easy 
the parasite from the supporting 
shrub. Sometimes the same 
ive loped several shrubs 
strange, tangled confu- 
ll these poor plants 


yurpose of its own support, and 


growing to their own 

The broad 

yellow or 

were seen apparently 
same stems with 

es, and those of 

ubs, thus married against 

the conjugal twine ; and 

clusters of 

down from above and 


] 


loose, 


some- grapes hung 
foot to sink into in the midst, 
black haps over ankles in so that one might 


“gather grapes,” 
somewhat firmer if not 


“of thorns,” yet of 


water as alien 
than the ¢ urface, traverse the bushes. 
dense shrubbery which has overgrown One vine had ascended almost to the 
the meadow. This shrubbery consists tip of a large white pine, spreading 
of small birch, elders, maples, and other its leaves, and hanging its purple clus- 
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ters among all its boughs, — still climb- 
Id 


id 


ing and clambering, as if it would not 
be content till it had crowned the very 
summit with a wreath of its own foliage 
and I 
high into the tree and ate 


there, while 


bunches of in 


ted 
fruit 


grapes. mot 
the 
wreathed 


still 


the vine 
higher into the depths 
Tl 

ful them, 
were sweet and pleasant. 


above my head. 
€ grapes were sour, being not yet 
ly ripe. Some of however, 


Seple 


mber 27.—A 
esterday morning, it bein 
weekly Cattle Fair. 
and myself went in a wag 


calf tc 


y 
the 


» be sold at 


had not had 


his 

er had preceded 
he kept expressin 
louc 


ve 
ve 


comfort by 1, sonore 


cially when passe 
fields or in the road. 
ing within hearing, ex] 


ex 


t 


d some of t 


terest, an 
ing to the roadside to be 
Little children, al 

school, stopped t 
ittle 
behaved urchir 
} 


} 
i 
] 
i 


Bossie 


poor 
n, and 


ry muzzle between 


} } Ls 
self, apparentiy wisnhi! 


It 


confidence 


and patted. 
that hi 
and nature in gene 


wa 


Ss 


rewarded as by cutting 

selling him in quarters. 

pose, has been his fate 
It was a | 

witl I 

disagreeable 


crystal, Wig 


yr 
coolness. T] 


pect of the country w 


summer, — 
latter 


casional 


greener int 
summer, 


and 
interming] ng 


hues of autumn, which 


ery more both 


beautiful, 
We saw 
mean nor poor- looking abo 
the road. 


in sentiment. no 

There were warm and con 
fortable farm-houses, ancient, 

porch, the sloping roof, 
peak, the clustered chimney, of 
times; and modern 


the 


cottages, 


wt 


horne’'s Note-Books. 


and tasteful ; 
before 


and villas, with terr: 
shade, 
wooden urns on pillars, and other 


them, and dense 


tokens of gentility. Pleasant groves of 


oak and walnut, also, there were, some 


times stretching 


along valleys, some- 
times ascending a hill and clothing it 
all round, so as to make it a great clump 
of verdure. 


QD 


J 
oxen, sheep, or pigs 


Frequently we passed peo 


cows, 


ple with 


I 


for 


srighton F 


ur. 


and eve 
of oxen, whet 
) Brighton on 
- 
I 
sive 


bel 
r, | 


besides m 


> a thousand < 


pens 


yt 


ut 


ld 


- One could hard 


running upon tne 


. } 
rint 


ne 
Tl e 


thei 


ma or anothe 
bull, or ram. 
to 


lave 


be more in 


I 


>, except, 


ever seen 
indeed, at 
at musterings and 


amusement. And 


tal day, 
. J 
| 


Most of 


of fes 


cc the pt 
} , 1 1 
KY Make, with much 
1 ] f 
, and 


some good store oO 
flesh-diet ; 


ices too, hardand red, like 


lived on 


who adhered to the 


spirit-drinking. Great 


paunched country squires were 


too, sitt under the porch of 


I 
or waddling about, whip 


the 


tavern, 
discussin 
Tl 
farmers, nea 
} 


ne 


the points of 


g 

also gentlemen- 

, and fashionably 

1 trou 
Vy, 
Ver 


= 
dressed, in surtouts an - 


sers, strapped under their boots. 
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black or blue Sunday 
tailors, and awk- 


wardly worn. Others (like myself) had 
| wh 


men, too, 


suits, cut by itry 
iff frocks ich they 
comfort- 


invented. 


Ids, the most 
that ever were 


yalers were among the throng, 
wistfully at the liq- 


oked 
bar, and waited for 


them to drink, 


some 


friend — poor, 


—T , 4 41 
Shabby, owed devils. ALISO, 


dandie city, corseted and 


ae | 7 
buckramed, who had come to see the 
| 


- > + Y : } 
humors o rightor ; All these, 


and oth irieti of mankind, either 


thron room of the 
hotel, 


gaining, walked about 


or spacious bar 


talking, bar- 


moking 
among the 

ttle , lnnkine with knowin ve 
cattle-per K with Knowing eyes 


at the 


owners of 


the ¢ hand, waiting 
ior otiers 

scriba 

them to be t wner 

mixed among the ywd. 

broug] ndred se} 
or rather from a thousand, seeme 


not q sarrel i 


agree very well t ther, | 


in the ke almost all had a hi 


tory, no doubt, if they could but have 
told it. The cows had each given her 
milk to yport fami had roamed 
the 


upon as 


the p home to 
| 


barn-y been looked 
a sort ol ie r of the domestic 
> aname, as Brin- 


oxen, 


with their 
] 
l 


iad toil eC 
haying-time 


1ew their master’s 


master himself knew 


even the young steers 


lves had something of 


domest iess about them; for 
children had watched their growth, and 


with them. 


old and young, 


yed 

were, 
their thousand homes to 
whence the great chance 
laughter- 
transmitted, in 


to the 


house, 
and such 
tables of the Boston folk. 

William Allen had come to buy four 


sirloins, pieces, 
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little pigs to take the places of four who 
have now grown large at our farm, and 


are to be fatted and killed within a few 


weeks. There were several hundreds, 


in pens appropriated to their use, grunt- 


ing discordantly, and os in no 


very good humor with their compan- 


ions or the world at large. Most or 


e pigs had been 


from the State of New 


many of the imported 


York 


out with a large 


drovers set 


and peddle them along the 


they arrive at Brighton with the 1 


der. William selected four, < 


them at five cents per pound. These 


00r little porkers were forthwith seized 


the tails, their legs tied, and they 


into our wagon, where they 


a continual grunt and 


home. Two of them 


et 
squeal 
were 


, or light gold-color, the other 


lack and white, speckled ; 


ill four of very piggish aspect and 
ortment. Une I ped at 


er most spitefully, and 
bone. 
the Fair 


peculi 


September 28. A picnic party in 
the woods, yesterday, in honor of little 


Dana’s 


years old. 


Frank birthday, he being six 
I strolled out, after dinner, 


with Mr. Bradford, and in a lonesome 


le we met the apparition of an In- 
chief, dressed in appropriate cos- 
athers, and 
Almost at 


rortune- 


me of Dianket, fe 


armed 


paint, 
and vith a musket 
the same time, a young 


teller came from among 
fortune. hile 


Diana 


proposed t ll my 


she was doi! 24 his, the goddess 
let fly an 
} , , — 

the hand. The 


dess were in fine 


arrow, and hit me smartly in 


fortune-teller 
Diana 
blonde, fair, quiet, with a 
the 


contrast, 


gypsy (O. G 


brig ht, vivacious, dark-haired, rich-com- 


plexioned damsel, both of them very 


pretty, at least pretty enough to make 


fifteen years enchanting. Accompanied 
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by these denizens of the wild wood, we 
went 
of fantasti: 


onward, and came to a company 


figures, arranged in a ring 
for a dance or a game. There wasa 
g 


Swiss girl, an Indian squaw, a negro of 


s 


the Jim Crow order, one or two foresters, 


1 attire, 
Then fol- 


I 
games, in which 


and several people in Christiat 


besides children of all ages. 


lowed childish the 
mirth 
it is 


grown people took part with 
enough, while I, whose nature 


to be n ectator h Of sport 
: 


and 


under the 
Mr. 
Miss Fuller, who arrived 


1 


before, came forth into 


serious 


business, lay 
trees and looked on. Meanwhile, 
Emerson and 
an hour or two 
le where we were assem- 
T he 
led witha 


All 


excellent 


followed much talk. 
ce s of the day conclu 


cold collation of cakes and fruit. 
was pleasant enough, an 
meets 


“ would ’t were done 


itastic impression on my 
memory, intermingling of wild and 
fabulous characters with real and home- 


ly ones, in the secluded nook of the 
woods. I remember them, with the sun- 
rshadowing 

g and dis- 

ips start- 

he every- 

pended for 

particular asion. There were 
the children, too, laughing and sporting 
j home 


about, as they at among 


merry 
And 


serva- 


hem. 
apart, wit! hrewd, Yankee ol 
tion of the riend Or- 
ange, a tl figure, enjoy- 


ing the f rather 
laughing w non- 
sensicalness 


q into 
the spirit of the thing. 
This morning I have been helping to 
farm la- 
ploughing for 
breaking up the green- 


gather apples. The principal 
time are 


1 
t 


bors at this 
winter rye, anc 
sward for next year’s crop of potatoes, 
gathering squashes, and not much else, 
except suc! 
as milking. 


year-round employments 


The crop of rye, to be 


Passages Jrom Hawthorne's Note 


er 
-Books. May, 
sure, is in process of being thrashed, 
at odd ] 

I ought to have 


incongruous 


intery 


mentioned among 
the diverse and gcrowths 
of the party our o S| 


boys from Manilla; cas, with 


picnk 


anish 
his 
nost mulatto com- 
slighter, with rather 

a femi 
hut 


not a gay, girlish 
one, reserved, e\ ir Y 


1 an earnest but 


you 
sometimes secret 
expression, and causing you to ques- 


tion what person he is. 


sort ol 


I have been 


of 


the 
in process of fatten- 


1 
ciean 


rye 
ig close togeth- 

asts sensitive 
north- 
ese four black 


swine, as deep among the straw as they 


cool, 


west wind 


can burrow, 


ful ease and sensuous comfort 
seem to be actually oppress 


T | ey al 


burdened wit! e quick 
to no utter 
low grunt thereupon, — not drawing 
a breat] 
but grur 


S approat h, and 
a 


particular 


ye upon 


e involved 


1 it the 

breathe not easily, 

Ity nor discom- 

1e very unreadiness and op- 
, 


pression with which their breath comes 


appears to make them 
P] 


deep l il 


sensible of the 
satisfaction which they 
feel. Swill, the remnant of their last 
meal, 
that 
even a hog 


fall asleep, drawing 
breaths, 


in the trough, denoting 
food is more al 


yundant than 


can demand. Anon, they 


short and heavy 


which heave their huge sides 


up and down ; but at the slightest noise 
they sluggishly unclose their eyes, and 
give another gentle also 


‘runt among themselves, without any 


grunt. They 


external cause ; but merely to express 
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their swinish sympathy. ippose it 
is the knov re that these four grunt- 
within 


are aoomedad t die 


three wv 


ers two or 
it gives them a sort of 
awfulne It makes 
‘nt gross sub- 
the n¢ i 
Meantime 
igs are 1 


1, active, 


Our 
summer was no 
“am, but stood in 
, is now full 
other, 
uring rush. 
suppose, 
ing it will 


meadows through 
n a long 


the Needham 


priage, 


noon along road, and 


across the thence pursuing a 


ix yn Hawthorne's Note-Books. 


the woods, 
with the river, which I crossed 
Dedham. Most of the 

a grow 

The} 


looking 


cross-road through 


} 


h of young oaks principally. 
still retain their verdur 
closely in among 
perceives the broken sunsh 


on a iew Oo! bright 


season. 
is seen last Saturday m¢ 
“gi ; 


The 


wot 


diversified appearance 


perhaps 
they are 
what later ] 
trona 1] , ht > y 
strong yell WwW ues, a 


red ; there are innumerable 
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few having the 
summer ; others, partially changed to- 
look 


green, some depth of 


freshly verdant 


ige Of early summer 


wards yellow, 
with the delicate tir 
lemn 
The ef- 


wood 


or of Then there is the s« 


green of the | 
it every tree and 


nh amo 


rious 
little roun 
whic h cl neg 


plucked off, the rest 


Passages from Hawthorne's Note-Books. 
o J 


[ M ay, 


dug out of the hill with a hoe, the tops 


being flung into a heap for the cow- 
yard. On my way home I paused to 


inspect the squash-field. Some of the 


: 
squashes lay were 


gathered, presse 


1 1 ' ’ 
snape and hue, a Ol n LOW, like 


great lum sty ped 


foot or more dow 
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and now Allen to place her “on top of that 
the smaller kind appear again. horse,’ whereupon he puts his large 


her waist, and, 


very numerous in the spring 


>? 


brown hands about 

ry g.—Still dismal swinging her to and fro, lifts her on 
household, being com- horseback. William threatens to rivet 
neasure of children and two horse-shoes round her neck, for 
is generally a cheerful having clambered, with the other girls 
ven in gloomy weather. and boys, upon a load of hay, whereby 
ist we have been especial- the said load | i alance and slid 
th a little seamstress off the cart. She ins the seed-ber- 


bout seventeen years ries of roses together, making a scarlet 
h a Petite figure, that, at necklace of them, which she fastens 

vould take her to be about her throat. She gathers flowers 

ns. She is very viva- of everlasting to wear in her 
them with the skill of 
maker. In the evening, s] 
] 


he hour, with the mus 


thing and singing arranging 


1 


1¢ 


rt 
yt 


of the establishment, often 
into laughter, whereto she is in 
the tricks of the boys. The |] 

one hears of her, she is trip] 
stairs to bed, talking lightsomely 
warbling ; and one meets her i 
* 


ery image of b 


no } 
at = | 


wiskly at you, s« 
ier for a promise of cheerful- 
lay. Be it said, with 


there is a perfect maid- 
in her deportment = 
y, and the last I saw 
peeping 
through the curtain of the cariole, and 
nodding a gay farewell to the fam 
who were shouting their adieux at the 
door. With her other merits, sl 
excellent daughter, and supports 
mother by the labor of her hands. 
would be difficult to conceive before 
hand how much can be added to the 
enjoyment of a household by mere sun- 
niness of temper and liveliness of dis- 
osition ; for her intellect is very ordi- 
and she never says anything worth 
hearing, or even laughing at, in itself. 


hingly at But she herself is an expression well 


asks Willian worth studying. 
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THE 


T was a great truth Shelley uttered 
when he said that slavery would 
not be the enormous wrong and evil 
which it is, if men who had long suf- 
fered under it could rise at once to free- 
1 We 


dom and self-government. see 
everywhere proved by races, 


this fact 
tions, sexes, long held in bondage, 


id, when at last set free, displaying 


na 


for years, perhaps for generations, the 
vices of cowardice, deceit, and cruelty 


engendered by slavery. Chains leave 


ugly scars on the flesh, but deeper 


scars by far on the soul. Even where 


‘ise of oppression has stopped 
short of actual serfdom, 
has been merely excluded from 


where a race 
j some 
natural rights, and burdened with some 
unrighteous restrictions, —the 


] 


suit, In a 


Same re- 


may be 


mitigated degree, 


a 


traced in moral degradation, surviving 


the injustice itself almost its very 
Ages pass away, and “ Re- 


memory. 
venge and Wrong” “bring forth 
their kind.” Th vil is not 

though they \ wrought it have 
Idered 


dead, 


long 


mou rotten graves. 


In a very remarkable manner 
sad law of l 


our natu 


on of the Iris! 


must be 


to kee p 


Paris 


o. 
» not to speak oO 
But 
JUL 


bane and blessing of 


ancestors. 


tirement and monotony to retain 


pressions for years, and live in the past 


FENIAN 


spent in re- 
im- 


“TDA.” 


tame 
Ireland, at 


than in the 
and uninteresting present. 


almost more vividly 


all events, has had nothing to divert 
her from her old traditions ; and there 
is probably no woman, or child 


man, 
of Celtic r i 


in the country in 
whose mind a certain ele- 
ment,” compoun 

lsehood, 


and fa does not occupy 


such as no analogous impression 
in the thought of an ordinary En; 
man or Frenchman. We shall endeav- 


paper to give le idea 
ure of these Irish traditions 


succeed in do- 


if we 
} 


he same time afford 


Supposea 


break sober truth, 
Fenianis clo-Irish ob- 


servers, a ition, an out- 
burst of insane epidemic of 


national hate, contrary, a 


most familiar phenomenon, the mere 
irance on the surface of what we 
—an endemic 

ague and 

lrained bogs. 

at Irishmen 


ill find no diffi- 


ilso what things 


nglish 
under disabi 
and ecclesiastic 

numerous that i 
seen to have been a 


quest 
i 


} + } : 
hey were expected to do ea 


t 
break some of these arbitrary laws, and 
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so incur Down to 
our own century, and for the avowed 


purpose ot 
; : 
t 


some cruel penalty. 


injuring the only flourishing 


rade or tne ce untry (that of linen), the 


and woollen manufac- 


turers pro the passing of acts bet- 
ter called 
7 oa 


destructive than protective ; 
truth, if England 
ow industrial 


, Cee ol ] 
of Ireland, she has only 


now 


and com- 


her own statute-book, and 


uld have further gone 


lity co 


notion 
of his 
Irishman 


he has 


e indefinite epo 
‘former times ” 
and united 
lension from tl 


is to be laid 


ry and je: 


» door of 


When 


man of the world, 


wrote remarkably 
History of 


like this, he was 


Ire- 


nsense 


3S well 


he was only by 


aware 
poetic license describing what Irish- 
men commonly believed about “ d 
old,” i 


We 


just one of those who mould the ideas 


ays of 


rlorified circumstances. 


— < ~} 1, 
on saw an schooimaster, 
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I/3 


of the humbler classes, shown into a 
room furnished with the usual luxury 
of a handsome English drawing-room, 
— books, pictures, flowers, and china, 

The 
good man looked round with great ad- 


“an earthly paradise of ormolu.” 


miration, and then innocently remarked, 
*“ Why, this must be like one of the pal- 
aces of our ancient kings !” 

= ° '-= J 1 » T 4 | 
precisely the popular irish 


king 
in the wattled walls of 


‘ancient who 
barbarian feasts of beer and 
lean kine and shee : 

oi lean kine and sheep 

have been a refined an 
dwelling in ideal “hall 
compounded out of the 
nd Rotunda,) and enjoying 


a 
music on a double-action har 
| 


fact, there is no evidence whatever that 
l 


et- 


the 


the old Irish Pentarchy was much 
ter than any five chieftainshi of 
: 


Sandwich Islands. Even the historians 


who laud it in most pompous phrases, 


like Keatinge, give nothing but details 


g 
of wars and massacres, disorders and 


ebellions without end. Out of one 


1 and sixty-« t kings who by 
(of half - fabulous 


course) story 


reigned from the Milesian Conquest to 
Roderick O’Connor, 
Henry II. in 


enty-nine are said to have 


vanquished by 


1172, no less than sev- 
acquired the 
, 


throne by the murder of their predeces- 
The 


es for the 


} +] 1 
sors. contests between the five 


supremacy, or for the ac- 

f each other’s territories, of- 
spectacle which can only be com- 
to a sanguinary game of pt i 


the-corner lasting for a thousand years. 


— 
parea 


As to any monuments of civilization, it 
would indeed be wonderful if they were 
found in a country so circumstanced. 
Such existing architecture as can be 
ic origin is 


attributed to a Cel 


fined to 


con- 


ti 
the simple round towers, 
Cormac’s Chapel at Cashel, and a few 
humble little stone-roofed edifices like 
the one known as “ St. Kevin’s Kitch- 
en,” and made, with true Irish magnilo- 
quence, to stand wellnigh alone for the 
“ Seven Glendalough.” 
For Ireland can 


show the respectable “ Annals of the 


Churches of 


literature, ancient 
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‘ d 


Four Masters,” and a few minorchroni- from his—the laborer’s or shoemaker’s 
cles in prose and verse, but not a sin- 

gle work deserving a place in European 
history. Literally the fame of a few no- 


anc men 
mad saints, and a collection of torques led tl 
and i 


brooches (of great beauty, but pos- 


— ancestors. 
Fenians talk of an Irish Republic, 
1 the brave and honest 


lly heart- 
l itine workmanship) in 

Irish Academy, are the chief grounds 

on which rest the claims of Ireland to 

civilization. Yet not 

i the extreme grandeur 


nereiy 


ficence of Ireland in “ for- 


sunited after se' 


hecked, instead « 


he industry and commerce of 


Irishman, with 

, eas ly builds for himself a whole verence 
of local and personal grievances 

attern of the supposed i 


re. e tru hman detests law. 
al one. Was Ireland once a ri . i 


reversea in 


splendid country? So was every town 
and neighborhood ri ] 
and pro 


, when “ the family 


not travel or S} 

ll of extravagant 
k, it is al- 
way Irishman’s m 
fault, nor that of his com; 
working and middle 


classes, 
ind agriculture do 


id ; but the fault of some 


not flou 


. : : 
squire who ought to come and 
money there, or some 


who should hoid court in 


king 


waste as much treas 
upon state ceremonial 


man for himself, almost, he ing given 
- : ’ - =? 
bottom of his heart a belief that 
ought to be, not a laborer or carter, 
shoemaker or tailor, but the head of 


O’ or Mac, 
-living not in his own mud cabi1 
in the 


famil 


ly 


, nothing can exceed the gen- 
}] 
l 


erous, chivalrous personal anc 
some ancient house, — some 


i+ 


loyalty of the Irish nature. But it isa 
person he wants, not a constitution or 
some a flag. 


abin, but 
handsome residence of 
English gentleman whose estate was Of course, how far all these charac- 
wrongfully taken in “former times” teristics may be altered by residence 
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We 
from i! 10n Det en t > conquerors and 
is day, the 
same land, | 


mem 


not merely to efface, but even 
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custom of loc 
and putting the key in t 
to 


floor) 


secure a comilortabie g 


was sO common as | 


serve notice and 1n 


preserved the hug 


the 


are still 
bear ng 
Memo 


to hold t 


atives, 

tenants, servants, 
Up st 
ner-giving and claret-drink 


ikfa 


end. airs there w 
stairs re bre 
and 
for 
One famous 
ot 


reserve 


countess, 


an estate twenty 
of or 


pent 


with a 


sand pounds, 


- ht 
hardly 
many old 


e 
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king the dining-room door 


on the 
to de- 
J 
nouses 
glasses 
Immortal 
“oer 
ilculated 


[May, 
of another hundred 
sand, Garter-King-at-Arms 


Engl 


oi 


been summoned from ind 
her in state mausoleum as 


} 
) 


lo the nt net 
Achdi i i id LAL CUCLS,. 


scent 

j creat wealth, 

a proce ssion 
of whom 

thousand 


asion, 


r into 


ded hos 


more 


ois 
) } r 
Perhaps 

is why, in these 


] 


quieted 


has now utter! 
Encumbered 
work, the 


underg 


its 


} 


nave 


of landhol 


11ers 
ch inges, 


where not race, have whol- 


ly changed in mode of life. 
“Castle Rackrent” exists no more. 
Irish landlords have now neither power 


nor inclination to hold 
all 


speak it 


juarters for 


comers. her hand, (we 


no class of men in 


Jers ] 
acviseda 





1 some cases the 


] 





/ 
pearing to my vision nothing but a con- 
+ ] 


fused snarl, in which glittered tinklers, 


spangles, and bits of tinsel, and from 
which waved long pennants and stream- 
ers of different-colored 


fact 


bbons. 
I was in embar- 


very \ 
rassed by my first meeti ith 


some 
very charming girls, wl 
knew as familiarly as my) 
Jennie, and whose soft, 


often formed the obje 


ration Now, however, they revealed 
themselves to me in « 
forcibly reminded me of the 

— .°.3 , 
experiments which used t 


ge, when the su 


nts 

it hap- 
so oddly 
it | 


pres- 


ested 


hazard them, su 


1 


the idea of a bewitched person, tl 


, 
could scarcely converse with any 

f i ] - lize +} if 
ence Of mina, or reaiize th ese really 


were the nice, well-infor a bl 


little girls of 


the 


day-school teachers, 


my own 


good dau 


members of our 
and | 

sort of 

to ¢ onduc tmy 


amination 


he glamour 


1d is so 


' 
ymplete, most 


uncouth devices fir t nd favor 


} one thas ! A. diectian 
over them which declares 
t- } =i 
fasnionabi 


ney may 


for a time, —they may pro- 


nounce them horrid; but it is with a 


secretly melting heart, and with a 


look as 


tal reservation to 
| spectacle as 


abhorred 
sibly can on the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. 
On the occasion of the visit referred 
three friends 


ichered } 
ushered her 
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1 into my study ; 


in triumpl 
truth, the little room 


and, in 
: ' 

seemed to be per- 
fectly transformed by their brightness. 
Yankee- 


My honest, nice, lovable little 


fireside girls were, to be sure, got up 
in a style that would have done 
to Madame 


most 


credit 
the 
character f the 
XIV. or XV 


were frizzled and powd , and 


Pompadour, or any of 
questionable 
time of Loui They 
built 
up in elaborate i ; they wore on 
their reamers, tin- 
klers, hu 

all imagina 


and clinked 


‘Very 
rendering 
“T told 


vert him 


answere 


scretion. 


once 


“Yes. my 
protest, I’m 
for a young 
as most of my 


come down 


with her 
her little panoply of 


fellow like 


me, ¢ 
looks well in 


Why, girls, 


fashion merely 


] 


it, is all sheer nonsense. 


if you wore rings in your noses, and 


bangles on your arms up to your el- 
bows, if 


you tied your hair in a war- 


knot on the top of 
Sioux Indians, you 
still. The 


your heads ce the 


would look pretty 


I view it, 


question is n’t, as 


whether you look pretty, — for that you 
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The Chimney - Corner f —_ 
will, do 


ou 
how you 


y 
The 
not look 
ad of dress, 
up, would 


I am one 


as 
which 


: 





Tais¢ 


bloom 
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ll their extravagance, have go to make up the ordinary female cos- 
taste to trail yards of silk and tume, and which very few women have 
he mud and dirt of a pave- such skill in using as to produce really 


, or promenade the street in a cos- beautiful effects. 


nounced and striking as to “Very similar results have been at- 


he involuntary glance of every tained by the Quaker costume, which, 
1 the showy toilets displayed in spi f the quaint severity of the 
j ¢ women forms to which it adhered, has alw Lys 

had a remarkable ree of becomi 


of its restriction to a 


absence 


the same 
yurnil gy or 


} 


preserve 


pression of a seve! 
pose, for example, a 
chooses for the 
ee 


a deep sha ( 


cood background 


same 


priateness th 


yssom over the green 


study of color pro- 
] 
in costume wor- 
1 y: 


; jut the pres- 
ordinary apparel; : nt upted state of morals there ha 
comparatively plain person lo introduced a corrupt taste in dress; 


most handsome in simple black. Now and itis worthy of thought that the d 


why is this? Simply because mourt cline of moral purity in society is of 
1 


ing requires a severe uniformity of ] marked by the deterioration of th 
or and idea, and forbids the display of sense of artistic beauty. Corrupt and 
that variety of colors and object h dissipated social epochs produce cor- 
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bird, looking as if the cat 
as_ had had him before the lady. In front 


his- of her sits another, who has a glitt 


hen the leaders of soci- confusion of beads swinging hither and 
their finer perceptions thither from a jaunty littl 
nd immorality, they are black and redvelvet. An anxious-look- 


e structure of 


the beauties which ing matron appears under the high 
bonnet with a gigantic crim- 
h 


1ed down into a mass of 


; . ] 
concoras and truly eaves ofa 
They verge to- son rose cru 


and require thin; tangled hair. She is ornamented / she 
has no doubt about it. 

“The fact is, that astyle of dress which 

llows the j in heaven 

above or earth beneath requires more 

are essentially taste and skill in disposition than falls 

who override and_ to the lot of most of the female sex to 

force of make it even tolerable. In consequence, 

] 


hay, straw, oats, 


xury, Ww of finer the flowers, fruits, grass, 


tone. he court of ) lies, beads, birds, tinsel, stream- 
adventurers, of Jar- ers, ji wlers, lace, bugles, crape, which 
ts, the seem to be appointed to form a cover- 
he » female head, very often ap- 

lawful l ur i binatior so sin 


aress 


1 a Quaker meeting- 


house are, with their entire absence 


ornament, more becomingly attired t 


maj 


a contusion 


any fair, 

of charming, nice-looking 
j ] yf dress. 

severe dress, 

better answered the true 

dress, in setting fi | 


an our modern costume, 1 


attention from the face 
are supposed to adorn. The dress of 
ine 
SO sur- 


h well- 
ntheirheads early Quaker parentage 
are ornaments. med the eye and the taste 
l-looking girl women for uniform and simple 
r head which seems. of color, and for purity and 
] 


y of bunches of grass, of lines. The most perfect toile 


} ae - . * =} , , ‘ Cee 2 onal 
straws. with a confusion oflace,in which have ever been achieved in Ameri 
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have 


| ] 1 1} 4 + 
Diy Deen those the inte 
called the pay 


\ j . made you. 
children of Quaker families i “Ts it ne 
abandoning the strict ru € woman and girl should lo 
sect, yet re 


like every othe 


familiarly 


ry absolute ly tl 


one? 
men whom Nature makes 


y urly } ] 
S> y 


VW 


Morin 
ing orna- 


xt sours 
"¢ ssion 


Is a well-kn 


I ] 
» De WOOKd, are 


so false jewelr 


n 1eatnes purity ; for the 
presence of ; I ior | away their newness. 
tone woman in twenty w of ] 
ir, that tl 


ings, tumbled 


ks of Rosa B I 


tiful style of h 





Edwin Booth 


their dress now, girls, I wi 
idyhood, nic ety you the lines old Ben Jonson 
ity of addressed to the pretty girls of hi 
which form an 

my remarks. 


h one f erself, a style 
I 


individual beauty, inca- 
becoming common and 
and eye would 

from the 
purposes, j 
simplicity is safe, 
nel ] 4 
le, and succeed, is 


pt a great deal, and 


EDWIN BOOTH. 


in 


pearance and 
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direct personal appeal if not the rarer of the two, notwithstand- 

is own figure he ing the triumphant assertion of Doran, 

to Nature, while who says that Booth was driven by 

his voice 1 . echo of her va- Kean’s superiority to become a hero 

rious tones. he law of aristocracy to “transpontine audiences.” Each re- 

in art, he must be held so much the lied upon his intuitive, off-hand concep- 

greater, as he is able to depict the no- tion of a given part, and fell back to 

bler manifestations of her forms and _ nature in his methods, throwing aside 

ns. Of course the first excellence conventionalisms which had long ruled 

hat of truth. A spirited enactment the English stage. But the former was 

Malvolio, of Falstaff, or of Richard capable of more fervid brightness in 
Crookback has the high merit of faith- those flashes which characterize 

ll forth humanity, though i acting of them both Still, ther 


something awry within him, wl 
his body found a visible 
trunk, crowne¢ 


was set upon limbs of an 


f measur- ngainl ler, short, of coarse vig- 
H ] 


-poise -, and “gnarled like clumps of oak.” 
1d mus Al , all spiritual ; below, of the 


» self 
princely Ham- y, and 
ong, that Stron 


dragging him down. 
g souls, thus inharmoniously em- 
a 1 


: nian 1; } f+ lavel } . - 
ting, places poadied, nave oiten deveiopea some if- 


ubove regularity of heart or brain: a dispro- 
portion, which only strength of purpose 
or the most favorable conditions of life 
could balance and overcome. With the 
elder Booth, subjected to the varying 
fortune d excitements of the 
, the evilinfluence g 
his finest rendi- 


and harsh.” 


- . ideal 
y-powerful 1adeais 


ck are precisely 
hey will startle us to 
rath ing new, though fitful, 
expression hate and scorn, as their 
ruction, own natures sink from ethereal t 
h distinct- er atmospheres. Th. mouth 
ten 


was the . 1é growin: 


S 
is Booth, oul; and on » lips of the elder Booth 
ho, to powers here sat natural half-sneer of pride 
ling those hich defined the direction in whi 
yrman- nius would reach its farthest scope. 
Edmund Kean, ad holastic The second picture is a likeness of 
equal- this great actor’s son, — of a face 
very con- form now wonted to all who sustain 


harmonious with the graces of standard drama of 
a philosophical and cultured soul. In something of the classic outline 
structure the genius of the elder Booth much of the Greek sensuousness 
} 


was indeed closely akin to that of Kean, the father’s countenance, but each 
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strengthened by the repose 
ought, 
it which | 
above the chid of 


and interfused wit] 


ifts man 


the 


plexion, pale an 


hI 1 ~ leaeniit 
eyes are black and lumii 
: : 


com- 
marka- 
and 


seen 


ild 
nouig 


more 


m 


that within them which 
re 
and, in the piping 


unison 


tl 


ce 


any were rate 


1em. Life 


las vagal 


onds, 
has 
They were 

tir 


nown ! 


<4 
} 
ustling 
US 
DUSUINg 


vith the 
, 
seemed 


urse 


the 


at once 


patriot and hero forever. 
] 


} 1 
ootnh, f 


laving tl 


actor, foul 


] t in hi hild 
the stage in his cniidh 


unwonted 
thro 


kindness ot 
ugh with perhaps the exa 


hi nit quired. I 


enwrapt 


necessity of 


ti 


, hr 1; + - > 
ve, brooding temperame n 


sensitiveness mig 


the 


ions and 


black 


pass 


As 


I t Seve! 


We k 


ynscious 


, 
now how 


unc 


1 
makes 
the d 


works on, unassiste 


siA 
bursts out into sudden 


Boo 





E Twin Ba th, 


wit 
' 


Oo such a 


t of his 


in-head, not 


of imita- 


ther 


haracter 


of noth- 


.. 
wandering 


let must f 
ha 


T 
it iS 
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and not from 
ind decrease of thei 
s more hidden art 
upon 


in 
the quaint loun 
whether rel 


es 


t 


stening to “the 


uuking his « 


against the thorn o 
A sens 


e of the fi 
Booth i 


| lJ ) 
Should tone ¢ 


first Act. The 
the uter 


Ou Al 


with the player 
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knowledge this fact, and not too far ex- 
ceed the elevation of his hearers. 

years ago there was a weakness 
th’ making the 
apprehensive of the higher and louder 
This 


with practice and growth, and 


Five 


in Booth’s voice, listener 


tones. insufficiency has passed 


away 
utterance now has precisely the 
required in Hamlet, — being 
al and distinct in the quiet parts, 


ly sustaining each emotional out- 


effective compositions there is a 


to the theme or refrain of the 


1en the end is close upon us. 


ni 
pias 
he SUCCESSIVE e] les Of the 


Polonius, and 


ith of Ophelia, and the wild bout with 


1ess 


Laertes at her burial, Hamlet reassumes 


his every-day nature, and is never more 
q Osri 


thoroughly when 


summons him to match, and 
his heart shadow of 


coming death. The Fates are 


grows 
just sev- 
ering his thread ; ever it shall sweep 
a whole dynasty, ike the house of 
Atreus, into one common ruin, are close 

but Philosophy hovers around 
the sweet, wise 
last 


child, and 
, 


her teachings for the 


t be now, Is not to come ; 


to come, 
yet it 


Let be.’ 


tice, of the 

tain falls; and nov 
pathies of the hearers 

and the actor comes before the 
hts to receive his meed 


f ‘ ‘ 


| 

footlight 

How lace it is to read that such 
| 


a one was called before the curtain and 
But i 


of praise. 
common] | 


bowed his thanks! sit there ; lis- 
ten to the ap] lamor of two 


pplauding <¢ 


thousand voices, be yourself lift 


the waves of Itation, and for 


that exu 


moment you forget how soon all 


will be hushed foreve r, and, in 


umph of the actor, the grander, more 


enduring genius of the writer whose 
imagination first evoked the spell. 
The performance of Richelieu, from 


one point of view, is a complete antith- 


Edwin Booth 


[May, 


esis hat of the melancholy Dane. 
In the latter we see and think of Booth ; 
in the former, his household friends, 
watchin 
to last, 


My Lord Cardinal from first 


recall him to 


have nothing to 
their minds. The man is transformed, 
is acting throughout the play. Voice, 


form, and countenance are changed ; 


only the eyes remain, and they are vol- 
canic with strange lustre, — mindful of 
the past, suspicious of the present, fixed 
still upon the future with piercing intent. 
TI 

leave of the 
so long, glares 


1e soul of the Cardinal, nearing its 
tenement that has served it 
out of the windows, with 
vernatural regard, over the 

i he danger, the 


: 13 
oon behoid no 


} 


more, 


now produced, with 


of use and decoration, 
costumery, furniture, 
he period of Louis XIIL., 


is boast of heraldry and 


7 t} 
pomp of power, th 


e illusion is most en- 
tire. The untenance is that of the old 


portrait ; white flowing locks, cap, robes, 


} } + } » 
1e, and pointed beard, — 
voice is an old man’s 


we have the old man’s 


id recurring spas- 


is there any moment 


he part he has 
7 


+ } } 
IS age itself; Dut the 


ose noonday was gal- 
strength, —and intellect- 


never so much as now. 
ur own impulses to the 
the veteran grasps the 
he shore 


stal- 
strive with him in that 
sink 


réac- 


“the 


to whirl it aloft, 
istant, nerveless 
that “a | 

ww!” He is not the 
lark tradition, wily and 
low ambitious ends, but en- 
in his protection of inno- 
affection, and 
love of 

, 


h his other motives are 


onging for 


that supreme 
Booth seizes upon this as 

e play, and is never 

so grand 


1S W 1e rises at full height 


with the averment, 
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rance rent asum r 
pots, and the poor banditti ; 

and schism within the temple ; 

rebellion, and weak laws 

rust in antique sheaths, — 

t France!” 

‘Richelieu,” though writ- 
hor’s pedantic, artificial 
atching the groundlings 

sentiment and rhetorical 

is yet full of telling dramatic 

I rough the inspiration 
lift the most critical au- 
n heights. One of this 

famous. We moderns, who 

ut the spell which made 

1e sovereign of sov- 

1 years, have it 

he scene where the 

d of temporal power, 
eautiful 


esman, and 
in arms. 
sul tilty of 
ithy with mental finesse, n 
adapt this actor to 
ption of the character of 
who have never seen him 
w by analogy that his mer- 
exaggerated. We take it that 
I iptellectual personage, 


> 
Booth. 5 
og! 
though his logic, warped by grovelling 
lust- 


purpose, becomes sophistry, while lus 


1 
ful and envious intrigues occupy his 


skilful brain. We have described the 
beauty of Booth’s countenance in re- 
pose. But it is equally remarkable for 
} 


mobility, and his m ressive re- 


sults are produced by liftings of the 
high-arched brows ; play pas- 
sions about the flexible mouth. The 
natural line of his lip, n¢ cornful in 
itself, is on that straight border-ground 
where a hair’s breadth can raise it into 

- 


its 


ender- 


Pescara, 

Mortimer; while in < 
French romance-school, suc 
Blas, 

Jester,” he | 


of a novel and 
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creatures 
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foreign schools their 


to 


is whole. 


elements fuse into one 


} 


y | 
| i the de- 


nion to speak ol 

he Drama, to lament not only 
morals, manners, and elocu- 
the desertion of standard ex- 
he frippery which only ap- 


. But 
from old 


ohtest popul ir taste 


is mostly 


verence 


mas were 
a fit 


failure 


mmencement of our own 


n what we wont t 
scian Period 
yndition seemec 


igh Hun 


uch names as 
, Matthews, Elliston, 
n Hunt’s graceful and 
sketches of the actors of 

to 


the newer plays, 


Perf 


VOL. XVI.—NO. 103. 


> J. 
Booth. 

Gifford said, “ All the fools in the 
dom seem to have exclaimed 


us 


write for the 
croakers would have us be- 


the Tragic Mus 


» desecration of her En; 


indignant 


kL flicht . ¢ 
took flight across tl 


' ° 
in soiemn mayjyes 


Theatre of New York, bu 


how 

1. Amer- 
wealth makes 
nes are not 
unskilful 


man- 


concessions to 


lichte 
condition 

performances 
and accents 


preter, - 
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‘i sunset’s gorgeous dyes 

Paled slowly from the skies, 

And the clear heaven was waiting for the stars, 
As side by side we strayed 

Adown a sylvan 


clade, 
And found our 


g 
pathway crossed by rustic bars. 


Beyond the barrier lay 
A green and temptin 
Arched with fair 

Their cuy 

Touched 


And warm sw 


eet 


r 
4 


chestnuts sung 

oaks replied, 
" , $ lim} -O\1) 

es crooned in Siumpberous 
w and clear 

: +} —= , 

from the darkness near, 


rook went tinkling over stones. 
Si mm 


sses, damp and sweet, 


waiting 


Allured our 
And brambl 


feet, 
es veiled their thorns with treacherous bloom ; 
flecks of flowers, 


name oO! ours, 


uty 1 perfume. 


len bird — 
n utterance stirred, 


ve too great to bear 
iceless silence long 


s 
1 ) passionate song, 
wenpe hh? 
j ing 
Filling 


with his sweet trouble all the air. 


Then one, 
Could b 


A 


whose eager soul 
rook no slight control, 
Said, ‘Let us thread this pleasant path, dear friend, — 
If thus the way can be 
So beautiful to see, 
How much more beautiful must be the end / 
“Follow! this solitude 
May shrine the haunted wood, 
Storied so sweetly in romance and rhyme, — 
Secure from human ill, 
And rarely peopled still 
By Fauns and Dryads of the olden time. 


nha 
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“ A spot of hallowed ground 
By mortal yet unfound, 
Sacred to nymph and sylvan deity, — 
Where foiled Apollo glides, 
And bashful Daphne hides 


in the shelter of | 


Safe her laurel-tree ! ” 


“ Forbear!” the other cried, — 


“QO, leave the way untried! 


10se joys are sweetest which we only 


guess 
And the impatient soul, 


That seeks to grasp the whole, 
Defe tc it lf he ite : “~IWoernes 
eieats 1tseil Dy 1S OWN eagerness. 


bd M1 n 
Let us n 


not rudely shake 

The dew-drop from the brake 
lers of this haunted dell; 
delights which are — 

the far— 

by being known too well! 


mistakes who tries 
ch all mysteries, — 
Who leaves up undrained, no path untracked ; 
Who seeks to know too much 
Brushes with eager touch 


The bloom of Fancy from the brier of Fact. 


“Keep one fair myth aloof 
From hard and actual proof; 
Preserve some dear delusions as they seem, 
Since the reality, 

How bright soe’er it be, 
dull and cold beside our marvellous dream. 


“Leave this white page unscored, 
Thi 


s rare realm unexplored, 
1 let dear Fancy roam there as 


ville 
An she will; 
Whatever page we turn, 
However much we learn, 


Let there be something left to dream of still!” 


Wherefore, for aught we know, 
The golden apples grow 
In the green vale to which that pathway leads ; 
The spirits of the wood 
Still haunt its solitude, 


And Pan sits piping there among the reeds! 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
B Haron Caroline Ryder was a charac- 
ter almost impossible to present 

so as to enable the reader to recognize 
her should she cross his path ; so great 
was the contradiction between what she 
was and what she seemed, and so per- 
fect was the imitation. 

She looked a respectable young spin- 
ster, with a grace of manner 1 
j 


beyond her 


station, and a decency and propriety of 
demeanor that inspired respect. 

She was a married woman, separated 
from her husband by mutual consent ; 
and she had had many lovers, each of 
loved ardently — for a 
She that 

licl x 


brought to bear upon foolish, culpable 


whom she had 
little while. was a woman 
loves a mental power that would have 
adorned the woolsack. 

The moment prudence or waning in- 
break 


with the reigning favorite, she set to 


clination made it advisable to 


c 
work to cool him down by deliberate 


ry 
insol 
But if he 


incurable, she never hesitated 


11 VW . 
coldness, sullenness, ence ; and 


generally succeeded. was 
as to her 
course; she smiled again on him, and 
looked out for another place: being 
invaluable servant, she got one directly ; 
and was off to fresh pastures. 

A female rake ; but with the air of a 
very prude. 

A woman, however cunning and res- 
olute, always plays this game at one 
great disadvantage ; for instance, one 
day, Caroline Ryder, finding herself 
unable to shake off a certain boyish lov- 
er, whom she had won and got terribly 
tired of, retired place, and 
went home, and left him blubbering. 
But by and by, in a retired village, she 
deposited an angelic babe of the female 
sex, with fair hair and blue eyes, the 


from her 


very image of her abandoned Cherubin. 
Let me add, as indicating the strange 
force of her character, that she con- 
cealed this episode from Cherubin and 
all the rest of the world ; and was soon 


} 


lady’s maid th 


again in another county, as 
demure as ever, and ripe for fresh ad- 
ventures. 

But her secret maternity added a 
fresh trait to 


came 


her character; she be- 
mercenary. 
This wise, ly, 
demon was almost perfect 
excellent 


sister, and 


relations : an 
ror rd 


fond 


And so are tigresses, and wicked Jew- 


a cevotec 


esses. 


Item — the decency and 


propriety ( f 


not all hy; 
] 


her demeanor were } 
but half hypocrisy, and half inborn and 
i taste and g 
bonnet. 
Castle 


see what 


her arriy Hernshaw 
round to 


1 1 


she cast her e 
there was to fall in love with; and ob- 


served the 


She 


imekeeper, Tom Leicester. 
gave him a smile or two that won 
but th 
soon the ruddy 
manly 


his heart ; ere she stopped: for 


chee k, brow n 2S, 


proportions, and square shoul- 
h 


ders oI! con- 


er attracte his 
noisseur i l then 


. . ; lh > 
manne O ¢ 1! an earty, 


his 
with a smile 
der eyed 
often ope 
him unseen. 
From that she got to thr 
self in his way ; and this 


that he never discovered it, though he 


fell in with her about the house six 
times as often as he met his wife or 
any otl i 

She had already studied his charac- 
ter, and, whet! he arranged to meet 
him full or to 


cross him, it was always 
with a courtesy and a sunshiny smile ; 
he smiled on her in his turn, and felt a 
certain pleasure at sight of her: for he 
loved to see people bright and cheerful 
about him. 

Then she did, of her own accord, 
what no other master on earth would 
have persuaded her to do: looked over 
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ns for him; 

: jade deliber- 

n off a clean shirt, and 
m and sewed it on dur- 
a con- 
how to 

> seem- 
oquent 
ttack by 
droop- 
nt, “Ah, do not take 
this situation, or the con- 


is powerful, — tl 


will cer- 
ate and 
twenty 
would plenty, 
tender glance at 
lis soft witchcraft beset 
on him; but 
1is inamorata in- 
day, “that girl 

her weight in gold. 
. Gaunt, frigidly ; 

ered it.” 

] 


found that her mas- 
. 


hearted, and loved his 

to look elsewhere, instead 

ran to love him 

hate his wife, 

j ho took such a 

1 matter of course, and held 
ut troubling her head. 

e age, and in that very 

han one wife had suffered 

domestic. 

the 


servant paid 


from her owr 


ease ; the 
She was 
1 had to 
rival every 
must sit with 


for her fol 


and make her dresses, 

th her how to set off her 

to the best advantage. 

and look dag- 

gers at he itin skin and royal neck, 

hind her an hour at a time 

combing and brushing her long golden 
hair. 

How she longed to tear a handful of 
it out, and then run away! Instead of 
that, her happy rival expected her to 
be as tender and coaxing with it as 


and 


Fi 


Madame de Maintenon was with the 
Queen’s of France. 

Ryder called it “yellow stuff” down 
in the kitchen; that was one comfort, 
but a feeble one; the sun came in at 
the lady’s window, and Ryder’s shapely 
hand was overflowed, and her eyes of- 
fended, by waves of burnished gold: 
and one day Griffith came in and kissed 


it in her very hand. 


His lips felt noth- 


but, 


ing but his wife’s glorious hair 
by that exquisite sensibility which 
heart can convey in a moment to 
very finger-nails, Caroline’s hand, 
neath, felt the soft touch through 
mistress’s hair ; and the enamored ] 
ocrite thrilled, and then sickened. 

The other servants knew, as a matter 
of domestic history, that Griffith 
Kate lived together a happy 
but this ardent prude was compelled by 


and 
couple ; 
her position to see it, and realize it, ev- 
ery day. She had to witness little con- 
jugal caresses, and they turned her sick 
with jealousy. She was Nobody. They 
took no more account of her than of 
the The 


> 1 
linched, stood 


furniture. creature never 
but at her post and 
ground her white teeth in silence, and 
burned, and pined, and raged, and froze, 
and was a model of propriety. 

On the day in question she was think- 
ing of Griffith, as usual, and wondering 
whether he would always prefer yellow 
hair to black. her 
off her guard for once, and she gave 
| rival hair a little contemptuous 


the 
tug: and the reader knows what fol- 


This actually put 


lowed. 

Staggered by her mistress’s ques- 
tion, Caroline made no reply, but only 
panted a little, and proceeded 
carefully. 


more 


But O the struggle it cost her not to 
slap both Mrs. Gaunt’s fair cheeks im- 
partially with the backs of the brushes ! 
And what with this struggle, and the 
reprimand, and the past agitations, by 
and by the comb ceased, and the silence 
was broken by faint sobs. 

Mrs. Gaunt turned calmly round and 
looked full at her hysterical handmaid. 

“What is to do?” said she. “Is 
it because I chid you, child? Nay, 
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you need not take that to heart; it is 
just my way: I can bear anything but 
my hair pulled.” With 

and poured some drops of sal-volatile 
into water, and put it to her secret ri- 
val’s lips: it was kindly done, but with 
that sort of half contemptuous and thor- 


this she rose 


oughly cold pity women are apt to show 
to women, and especially when one of 
them is Mistress and the other is Ser- 
vant. 
Still 
Caroline 


hatred 
gave hera 
her intelli- 
Now her intelligence was truly 


it cooled the extreme 


had nursed, and 

little twinge, and awakened 
a 

gence. 

remarkable when not blinded by pas- 

sion. She was a woman with one or 

two other masculine traits besides her 


For instance, she could 


roving heart. 
sit and think hard and practically for 
hours together : and on these occasions 
her thoughts were never dreamy and 
vague ; it was no brown study, but 
good hard thinking. She would knit 
her coal-black brows, like Lord Thur- 
low himself, and realize the situation, 
and weigh the pros and cons with a 
steady judicial power rarely found in 
her sex; and, zo/a when 
her mind had gone through this pro- 


bene, once 


then she would act with almost 
monstrous resolution. 


cess, 


She now shut herself up in her own 
room for some hours, and weighed the 
matter carefully. 

The conclusion she arrived at was 
this: that, if she stayed at Hernshaw 
Castle, there would be mischief; and 
probably she herself would be the prin- 
cipal sufferer to the end 


as she was now. 


of the chapter, 


She said to herself: “I shall go mad, 
or else expose myself, and be turned 
away with loss of character; and then 
what will become of me, and my child ? 
Better lose life or reason than charac- 
ter. I know what I have to go through ; 
I have left a man ere now with my heart 
tugging at me to stay beside him. It 
is a terrible wrench ; and then all seems 
dead for a long while without Aim. But 
the world goes on and takes you round 
with it; and by and by you find there 
are as good fish left in the sea. I'll go, 
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| May, 


while I ’ve sense enough left to see I 
must.” 

The very next day she came to Mrs. 
Gaunt and said she wished to leave. 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Gaunt, coldly. 
“ May I ask the reason ?” 

“QO, I have no complaint to make, 
ma’am, none whatever; but I am not 


happy here; and I wish to go when my 


month ’s up, or sooner, ma’am, if you 
could suit yourself. 

Mrs. Gaunt 
then she said, “ You came 
from 


) idered sent * 
consiaerea a moment: 


all the way 

J 
Gloucestershire to me; had you 
not better give the place a fair trial? I 
have two or three good servants 
that felt uncomfortable at first ; but they 
soon found out my ways, and stayed 
with me till they married. 


had 


As for leav- 
ing me before your month, that is out 
of the question.” 

To this Ryder said not a word, but 
merely vented a little sigh, half dogged, 
cat - like 
about, arranging her mistress’s things 


half submissive ; and went 
with admirable precision and neatness. 
Mrs. Gaunt watched her, without seem- 
and observed that her 
discontent did not in the least affect her 
punctual discharge of her duties. Said 
Mrs. Gaunt to herself, “This servant 
is a treasure ; she shall not go.” And 
Ryder to herself, “ Well, ’t is but for a 
month ; and then 1 keep 
me here.” 


ing to do so, 


no power sha 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Not long after these events came 
the county ball. 
no Mrs. Gaunt. 


Griffith was there, but 
This excited surprise, 
and, among the gentlemen, disappoint- 
ment. They asked Griffith if she was 
unwell; he thanked 
was very well; and 
could get out of him. 
he let out that she had given up balls, 
and, 


she 
that was all they 


=e 
ladies 


them dryly, 
Sut to the 


indeed, all reasonable pleasures. 
“She does nothing but fast, and pray, 
and visit the sick.” He added, with 
rather a weak smile, “I see next to 
nothing of her.” A minx stood by and 


put in her word. “ You should take to 
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your bed ; then, who knows ? she might 
look in upon you.” 

Griffith laughed, but not heartily. In 
truth, Mrs. Gaunt’s 
knew no bounds. 


fervor 
Absorbed in pious 
schemes and religious duties, she had 
little time, 


olous 


religious 


and much distaste, for friv- 
invited but the 
devout, and found polite excuses for 
not dining abroad. She sent her hus- 
band into the world alone, and laden 
with apologies. 


saint. °T 


society none 


“My wife is turned 
sin a sin to 
We 


are here to fast, and pray, and build 


is a to dance, 


hunt, a sin to enjoy ourselves. 


schools, and go to church twice a day.” 

And so he went about publishing his 
household ill; but, to tell the truth, a 
secret satisfaction peeped through his 
lugubrious accents. An ugly saint is an 
unmixed calamity to jolly fellows ; but 
to be lord and master, and possessor, 
of a beautiful saint, was not without its 
piquant charm. His jealousy was dor- 
mant, not extinct; and Kate’s piety 
tickled that foible, not wounded it. He 
and 
the successful rival ; for, let her be ever 
so strict, ever so devout, she must give 


found himself the rival of heaven, — 


her husband many delights she could 


not give to heaven. 

This soft and piquant phase of the 
passion did not last long. All things 
are progressive. 

Brother Leonard was director now, 
as well as confessor; his visits became 
frequent ; and Mrs. Gaunt often quoted 
his authority for her acts or her senti- 
ments. So Griffith began to suspect 
that the change in his wife was entirely 
due to Leonard; and that, with all her 
eloquence and fervor, she was but a 
priest’s echo. This galled him. To be 
sure Leonard was only an ecclesiastic ; 
but if he had been a woman, Griffith 
was to wince. His wife to 
lean so on another; his wife to with- 
draw from the social pleasures she had 
hitherto shared with him; and all be- 
cause another human creature disap- 
proved them. He writhed in silence 
awhile, and then remonstrated. 

He was met at first with ridicule: 


the man 
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“Are you going to be jealous of my 
confessor ?” and, on repeating the of- 
fence, with a kind, but grave admoni- 
tion, that silenced him for the time, 
but did not cure him, nor even con- 
vince him. 

The facts were too strong: Kate was 
no longer to him the genial companion 
she had been ; gone was the ready sym- 
pathy with which she had listened to 
all his little earthly concerns; and as 
for his hay-making, he might as well 
talk about it to an iceberg as to the 
partner of his bosom. 

He was genial by nature, and could 
not live without sympathy. He sought 
it in the parlor of the “ Red Lion.” 

Mrs. Gaunt’s high-bred nostrils told 
her where he haunted, and it caused 
her dismay. Woman-like, 


opening her battery at once, she wore 


instead of 
a gloomy and displeased air, which a 
few months ago would have served her 
turn and brought about an explana- 
tion at once; but Griffith took it for a 
stronger 
and 


dose of 
>] 


religious sentiment, 
| 


trundled off to the “ Red Lion’ 
all the more. 

So then at last she spoke her mind, 
and asked him how he could lower him- 
self so, and afflict her. 

“ Oh!” said he, doggedly, “ this house 
is too cold for me now. 
priest-rid. 
hath put 
me.” 


My mate is 
Plague on the knave that 
coldness ’twixt thee and 

Mrs. Gaunt froze visibly, and said no 
more at that time. 

One bit of sunshine remained in the 
house, and shone brighter than ever on 
its chilled master, — shone through two 
black, seducing eyes. 

Some three months before the date 
we have now reached, Caroline Ryder’s 
two boxes were packed and corded 


ready to go 


next day. She had quiet- 
ly persisted in her resolution to leave, 
and Mrs. Gaunt, though secretly angry, 
had been just and magnanimous enough 
to give her a good character. 

Now female domestics are like the 
little birds; if that great hawk, their 
mistress, follows them about, it is a 
deadly grievance ; but if she does not, 
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they follow her about, and pester her 
with idle questions, and invite the beak 
and claws of petty tyranny and need- 
less interference. 

So, the afternoon before she was to 
leave, Caroline Ryder came to her mis- 
tress’s room on some imaginary busi- 
She was not there. 


ness. Ryder, for- 


getting that it did not matter a straw, 


proceeded to hunt her everywhere ; and 
at last ran out, with only her cap on, to 
“the Dame’s 


Haunt,” and there she 


was; but not alone: she was walking 
with Leonard. 
were turned, and Ryder 


behind 


up and down Brother 


Their backs 
came up them. Leonard was 
pacing gravely, with his head gently 
Mrs. Gaunt 


walking elastically, and discoursing with 


drooping as usual. 


was 


great fire and animation. 


Ryder glided after, noiseless as a 
serpent, more bent on wondering and 
watching now than on overtaking; for 
inside the house her mistress showed 
none of this charming vivacity. 

the 
trifle lis 


Presently keen black eyes ob- 


served a * ht as air” that made 
them shine again. 
She 


amongst 


herself 


and disappeared. 


turned and wound 


the trees, 
Soon after she was in her own room, a 
changed 


woman. With glowing cheeks, 


sparkling eyes, and nimbl 
} 


e fingers, she 
her 
in the 


uncorded her boxes, unpacked 


things, and placed them neatly 
drawers. 
What more has 
indicated ? 
Only this : 
of discourse, laid 


the 


1 she seen than I have 


Mrs. Gaunt, in the warmth 
her hand lightly for a 
t’s shoulder. That 
laid the same 
fact, it was a 
little womanly way she had, and a hand 


+ 


moment on 


pries 


was had 


g; 


nothing, she 
> 


hand on Ryder ; for, in 


that settled like down. But this time, 
again, that delicate 
hand seemed to speak ; it did not leave 
Leonard’s shoulder all at once, it glided 
slowly away, first the palm, then the 
fingers, and so parted lingeringly. 

The other woman saw this subtile 
touch of womanhood, coupled it with 
Mrs. Gaunt’s vivacity and the air of 
happiness that seemed to inspire her 


as she withdrew it 


Griffith Gaunt 9 


>" > g "Tf cv 
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1 


ic 1 


whole eloquent person, and formed an 
extreme conclusion on the spot, though 
she could not see the lady’s face. 
When Mrs. Gaunt came in she met 
her, and addressed her thus: “If you 
please, ma’am, have you any one com- 
ing in my place?” 
Mrs. Gaunt looked 
“You know I 


she, haughtily. 


her full in 
face. have not,” 
“Then, if it is agreeable to you, 
ma’am, I will stay. To sure the 
place is dull; but I have got a good 


be 


mistress — and—” 

“ That will do, Ryder: a servant has 
always her own reasons, and never tells 
to Stay 
this time; but the next, you go; and 
once for all. —I am not to be trifled 
with.” 


them her mistress. You can 


Ryder called up a look all submis- 
sion, and retired with an obeisance. But, 
once out of sight, she threw off the 
mask and expanded with insolent tri- 
umph. “Yes, I have my own reasons,” 
said she. “Keep you the priest, and 
I ‘ll take the man.” 

From that hour Caroline Ryder 
watched her mistress like a lynx, and 
hovered about her master, and poi- 
soned him slowly with vague, insidious 
hints. 


CHAPTER XX. 

BROTHER LEONARD, like many holy 
men, Not vainer than St. 
Paul, perhaps ; but then he had some- 
what less to be vain of. Not but what 
he had his gusts of humility and diffi- 
dence ; only they blew over. 


was vain. 


At first, as you may perhaps remem- 
ber, he doubted his ability to replace 
Father Francis as Mrs. Gaunt’s direc- 
tor; but, after a slight disclaimer, he 
did replace him, and had no more mis- 
But his toler- 
ance and good sense were by no means 


givings as to his fitness. 


equal to his devotion and his persua- 
sive powers; and so his advice in 
matters spiritual and secular somehow 
sowed the first seeds of conjugal cool- 
ness in Hernshaw Castle. 
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And now Ryder slyly insinuated into 
Griffith’s ear that the mistress told the 
priest everything, and did nothing but 
by his advice. Thus the fire already 
kindled was fanned by an artful wo- 
man’s breath. 

Griffith began to hate Brother Leon- 
ard, and to show it so plainly and rude- 
ly that Leonard shrank from the en- 
counter, and came less often, and stayed 
but a few minutes. Then Mrs. Gaunt 
remonstrated gently with Griffith, but 
received short, sullen replies. Then, 
as the servile element of her sex was 
comparatively small in her, she turned 
bitter and cold, and avenged Leonard 
indirectly, but openly, with those terri- 
ble pins and needles a beloved woman 
has ever at command. 

Then Griffith became moody, and 
downright and went more 
and more to the “ Red Lion,” seeking 
comfort there now as well as company. 

Mrs. Gaunt saw, and had fits of irri- 
tation, and fits of pity, and sore per- 
plexity. 


nhannv 
unns py, 


She knew she had a good 
husband ; and, instead of taking him to 
heaven with her, she found that each 
step with Leonard’s 
towards the angelic life seemed some- 
how to be bad for Griffith’s soul and 
for his earthly happiness. 

She blamed 
Griffith ; she 
heresy ; 
everythin 


she made 


help 


herself; she blamed 
blamed the Protestant 
she blamed everybody and 
¢«—except Brother Leonard. 
Sunday Griffith 
on his own lawn, silently smoking his 
pipe. Mrs. Gaunt came to him, and 
saw an air of dejection on his genial 
face. Her She sat 
down beside the bench, and 
sighed ; then he sighed too. 

“ My dear,” 
out your viol 


One afternoon sat 


heart yearned. 
him on 


said she, sweetly, “ fetch 
da gambo, and we will 
sing a hymn or two together here this 
fine afternoon. We can praise God 
together, though we must pray apart ; 
alas that it is so!” 

“With all my heart,” said Griffith. 
“Nay, I forgot; my viol da gambo is 
not here. ’T is at the ‘Red Lion.’ ” 

“ At the ‘ Red Lion’!” said she, bit- 
terly. “What, do you sing there as 
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O husband, how can 
you so demean yourself ?” 
“What is a poor man to do, 


well as drink? 


whose 
wife is priest-ridden, and got to be no 
company — except for angels ?” 

“JT did not come here to quarrel,” 
said she, coldly and sadly. Then they 
were both silent a minute. Then she 
got up and left him. 


Brother Leonard, like many earnest 
men, was rather intolerant. He urged 
on Mrs. Gaunt that she had too many 
Protestants in her household : her cook 
and her nursemaid ought, at all events, 
to be Catholics. 
was quite ready to turn them both off, 
and that without disguise. But 
ard dissuaded her from 
measure. She had better take 
sion to part with one of them, and by 
and by with the other. 


Mrs. Gaunt on this 
Leon- 
so violent a 


occa- 


The nursemaid was the first to go, 
and her place was filled by a Roman 
Catholic. Then the cook received 
warning. But this did not pass off so 
quietly. Jane Bannister was a buxom, 
hearty woman, well liked by her fellow- 
servants. Her parents lived in the vil- 
lage, and she had been six years with 
the Gaunts, and her honest heart clung 
to them. She took to crying; used to 
burst out in the middle of her work, or 
while conversing with fitful cheerful- 
ness on ordinary topics. 

One day Griffith found her crying, 
and Ryder consoling her as carelessly 
and contemptuously as possible. 

“ Heyday, lasses!” said he; “what 
is your trouble?” 

At this tears flowed in a 
stream, and Ryder made no reply, but 
waited. 

At last, and not till the third or fourth 
time of asking, Jane blurted out that 
she had got the sack; such was her 
homely expression, dignified, however, 
by honest tears. 

“ What for ?” asked Griffith kindly. 

“Nay, sir,” sobbed Jane, “ that: is 
what I want to know. Our dame ne’er 
found a fault in me; and now she does 
pack me off like adog. Me that have 
been here this six years, and got to feel 


Jane’s 
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at home. What 
} 


" 
| 


will f 
I 


her say? He'll 
or two pins I 'd 
in the mere.” 


give me a hiding. , 


drown myself 
‘( 


ome, you th 


must not blame the mis- 
said the sly Ryder. 
| thec 


I ll 


teil 
you will 


“She is a 


mistress as ever brea 1: ‘tis all 
priest’s doings. Il you the 
if pass me your 


be sent away for 


s” 
ou my word as a gentle- 
man,’ Griffith. 


“Well then, sir, Ja 


said 
It is yours 
e is nota Papist ; 


I 


and 


How come 


>, an 


1 ¥ 
OOKINg 


i 


ince, 


I won't 


nouse | 


> rus- 


¢ 
t 


» be out- 
there were 
that bi 

iat bite. 
’s business. He 1S 


1e sack 


{ 
“Our master 


J 


as like 


ve done the | 
} 


to g 


aS you are. 


rood 
s 


Griffith found his wife seated on the ofte 


Davis « 


, ¥ y » 
OY, Feaiousy. 


[May, 


ng. 
} 


ne 


} ] - 
lawn readi lown | 


L ¢ is ire 


as well as nevertheless 
voi e 
] 
s 


. Tieel +] ‘YT 
his tte with sup- 
pressec passion. 


“Se Jane is 
l ‘ know a 
Mrs. Gaunt 


le ives me 


xt 7 
next 


ymes back 


“* And ; ly 
And Cicely 


marries 


| 


i 


a 
put a 
h my heart was 

I } } to 


nad 


hy 


] 


ouc mu . & 


) 
face on 


h sore; 
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kind. But 


, 
as well, 
| 


snun 


rl of womar 
your 
/ 


ea 


rovernor 


woman; you 


} 7 - bd 
, you freeze my friends 


have made 


fain to seek the ‘ Red 
or a kindly word: 


4] 


al priest, 


way Ul best 


servants 


iseless, dirty slatterns 
that happen to be Pa- 
to be 


so unchar- 

*T is the 
cret, under- 
ermining 

ir it no 
+" 
id some- 


is well make it here ; 


+1 
olrl, 


» one another, 


mpered 


present, 


} 


isband 
H 


you 


saw throu 

e turned pur- 
must ask 
o show 


tanda 


your 


ntempt with which he 
Leonard, and this as- 


imported a new and 


, . 
A Gaunt; oi 


* 


a * 
5 Jealousy. 003 
dangerous element into the discussion: 
it stung Mrs. Gaunt beyond bearing. 
She turned 
Griffith. 


with flashing eyes upon 
? The si 
You will make me hate 
She shall 


morrow morn- 


“As good as he is um of 

kitchen ! 
oe as ; 
the mischief-making hussy. 
| 


nouse 


la 


pack out of the to 


ing.” 


‘‘Then I say th riest shal 


it | 


darken my doors again.” 


“Then I say they are my doors, not 


holy man shall brighten 
them whenever he will.” 


yours ; and that 


If t 


tongue’s triumph, Mrs. Gau 


o strike an adversary dur 
nt wa 


torious; for Griffith gasped, | 
not reply. 

They faced each other, pal 
but no more words. 


No: 


is lamenta 


an ominous 


le answer, 


th stood still awhile, benumbed 


iffi 


as it were by the cruel stroke ; then cast 
one speaking look of anguish and 


if 


re- 
proach upon her, drew himss 


tily up, and stalked away like a wound- 
1 lion. 


Well said the 


a short madness. 


ec 


ancients that anger is 


When we reflect in 
; 


n the things we have said 


cold 
in hot, 


out of character with our real selves 


blood o 


ee os 9 ? as aie 
how impossible they seem how 


And this is one of the recognized symp- 


toms of mania. 

There were few persons could com- 
pare with Mrs. 
yet how 


Gaunt in native mag- 


~ 
1 


ungenerous a ta 


nanimity 
had she given. 
And had 


i he gone on, 
} 
I 


gone on; but when he 
her bitter thrust, and stalked a 
» tnt 


to herself almost 


W 

She thought, “Good God! w!] 
I said to him ?’ 

And the flush of shame came to her 
cheek, and her ¢ yes filled with tears. 
10t 5 
> heart. 


He saw themr he had gone away, 


} 


wounded to the 


You see it was true. The house was 
ght as wax. The 


hers; tied up as ti 


very money (his own money) that had 
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ice, 
hers by being expended 
reclaim it 


been spent on the pi: had become 
on real prop- 


erty; he could not he was 


her lodger, a dependent on her bounty. 
During all the years they had lived 


} 


together she had never once assumed 


the On the 


proprietor. contrary, she 


put 
slipped quietly int 
Bene ut, 

t out to offend 


him forward as the Squire, and 
i he background. 
lo hand be 


favorite, 


aken her 


her 


and that moment she < 
husband from his dream, and put him 
down into his true legal position with a 


word » matrimonial throne for him 
till he resist 


stool at her feet, and hi 


He was enraged as we 


’ ln } 
ue i0over, His 


smal 


at the man wh 


set her on. 


By this time the 


] litie ] 
quanuties, ana 
» his wife in one 


no means so 
she was a lady. 


ee 
it ] 
with I 


lied, 
for our Papists. 
The answer, though not al- 
together displease Griffith ; it smacked 
ot dium the é 


sentiment he 


1 “ Put ’em 


nad. 
* sie an 4 
down, and listen to me, Thomas Leices- 


MW, a 


was learning to understa 


ter,” said he 


And his manner was now so impres- 
sive that Leicester put down the bucket 


© 9. 9 ee 
with iudcicrous expedition, 


and gaped at 


““ Now, my man, why do I keep you 


1 ” 
here ? 


cy 
Fealousy 


OV, 


“To take care of 
I do suppose.” 

“* What? you 
gamekeeper in the county. How many 
the f 


when are 


poachers do you catch in 
They have onl 


to set one of their 
to treat you at the public-house on a 
moonshiny night, and the rest can have 


all my pheasants at roost while you are 


boosing and sir 

“ Like my bette 
tered Tom. 

“ But that 
Gaunt, pretendi 
“You wire my) 
in the town. 
lf 


Leicester 


I’ve hi 


worse for’ 
] that 


nere, 
plac e would 


», Leicester 
fro as 


} } 
oopno 


yn t 

nk h | 

“T see what you are driving at, Squ 

and th 

t 0k off his cap, 

here mole I am in debt to, 
Then 


, : 
looked one another si 


su 
ire 5 
1 


since 


ere is nobody with us” (he 


no doubt.” 

the gentleman and his servant 
y in the face, 
and what with their standing in the 
being bot! 


attitude and 1 excited 


and earnest, tl 


same 


ve truth must be owned, 


certain family likeness came out. 


a 
Certainly the 


ir eyes were quite unlike. 
| 
I 


Leicester had his gypsy mother’s: black, 
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Gaunt had his And then they ] 
calm, and steady. went to the “Red Lion.” Andayz 
n had the same stature, of black eyes that had slyly watched 


ymould and square shoul- this singular interview from an upper 


varted, and Griffith 


r 


zh Leicester’s cheek was window withdrew quietly; and 
his forehead was sin- after Tom Leicester found himself f 
1 man in his rank of to face with their owner, the sight of 
left temp! 
was an oblong little faster. 


e, close to whom always made his heart beat 


at bore a close Caroline Ryder had been rat 


rance and position to him of late; it was therefore a ch 
' 
i 


ing surprise when she met him, 
wreathed in smiles, and, drawing 
apart, began to treat him like a bos« 
friend, and tell him what had pa 
between the master and her and 
Confidence begets confidence; a 
Tom told her in turn that the S 
and the Dame had come to words over 
“ However,” said he, “’t i 
; ut bide awhile, 
With this mysterious hint he mea 
1 1 


to close his revelations. But Ryd¢ 


nt 


intended nothing of the 
keen eye had re ad the looks and 
ures of Gaunt and Leicester, and 
shown her that something 
and serious was goin 
out expressly to 
Tom was no mat 
ye so, Squire ? ‘ She so smiled on him, and 
rdinmyear, agreed with him, and led him, and drew 
y that priest him, and pumped him, that she ¢ i 
m through the aJl out of him on a promise of 
come here to She then entered into it 
= and, being what they called 


undertook to write a paper for Tom and 
his helper to pin on the priest’s ba 
No sooner said than done. 
ones, and no blood- him, and speedily returned with 
j ry thing: following document, written out 


take and somewhat straggling 


‘“ HONEST FOLK, BEHOLD A 


MISCHIEVIOUS PRIEST 


FOR CAUSING OF STRIFE 

reads together *TWIXT MAN AND WYFE 
means by which the 

was to be HATH MADE ACQUAINTANCI 


t 
th orhood of the 
horse-pond WITH SQUIRE’S HORSE-POND. 
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And so a female conspirator was add-__ reflection and regret come after excite- 
ed to the plot. ment 

Mrs. Gaunt co-operated too, but, Presently she heard a quick foot be- 
need I say, unconsciously. hind her: she knew it directly for her 

She was unhappy, and full of regret husband’s, and her heart yearned. 
at what she had said. She took her- She did not stop nor turn her head: 
self severely to task, and drew a very womanly pride withheld her from direct 
unfavorable comparison between her- submission; but womanly tenderness 
self and Brother Leonard. “ How ill,” id tact opened a way to reconcilia- 
she thought, “am I fitted to carry out tion. She dr softly aside, almost t 


that meek saint’s view. See what my 


he ull, and went slower; and 


tT 
ungoverned temper h done.” So _ hand, her sidelong drooping 
| 


a mistake, ier whole eloquent person, whispered 


] 


we could ] inty not Fis I would 


-onard at 


her to postpons 

in her household 
er offended husband dir 
She wrote a line re 
} | . ] 

call on her as soon as possible, and 


ju 


} 


gathered its 
to the 
Leo 
When he was gone, 
id Tom Leicester, and cle 
nade his preparations accordingly. 
she retired 


nt through 


indicated | 
er habits: knitted 
ows, and pondered tl 1 
yn with a mental power that w lo what you are bidden, and 
fa nobler sphere and | 
terials. 
Her practical revery, speak, 
continued until she was rung for to 
dress her mistress for dinner. 
. Be lic ve 
and 


restless, 2) g in any for rebelling again , husband and 


one place, not even in the “Red Lion.” flouting him. O, how could I say such 
So he came home to dinner, though things? I thank you, and love you 


1 


he had mighty little appetite for it. dearly for being so blind to my faults ; 


but I must not abuse your blindness. 
scene. Father Leonard will put me to pen- 
Mrs. Gaunt mounted the great oak ance for the fault you forgive. He 


staircase to dress for dinner, lan- will hear no excuses. Prithee, now, 
guidly, as ladies are apt to do, when be more just to that good man.” 
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ned quietly, with a cold 
sneer upon his lip; and this was his 
reply: “ Till that mischief-making vil- 
lain came between you and me, you 
never g me a bitter word: we were 
the happiest pair in Cumberland. 
now wl e we? And what 
VENGE ! 
He had be 


suddenly bu into an ungovernable 


cun bravely enough, but 


rage ; and as he yelled out that furious 
word h > was convulsed and ugly 
to look at; very ugly. 


Mrs yaunt started: she had not 


seen th le expression in 


is face 


] 
ma! year; but she knew it 


d, “he has ma 

p this many 
is bitter a one down 
u shall see it done.” 


this vio- 


“T throw away excu 
I waste reason upon 
o more things to pro- 
be re, tis I the 


ing-room, 
lroom. Griff hat- 


Kate on the verge 


blood could cool, s] 
the keen, cold 
nale, and that f 


a secret 


CHAPTER XXI. 


WOULD you learn what men ¢ 


admitting a member of the fair sex into 


ig 


their conspiracies ? read the tragedy of 


“Venice Preserved” ; and, by way of 


afterpiece, this little chapter. 
Mrs. Gaunt sat pale and very silent, 
and Caroline Ryder stood behind, do- 


p 
tl 
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/ 


her hair into a magnificent struc- 
vat added eight inches to the 


lady’s height: and in this operation her 
black hair and 


own 


keen 


black 


e 


yes 


came close to the golden hair and deep 


blue eyes, now troubled, and made a 


picture stri 


king 


> 


by contrast. 


As she was putting tl 


touches, she 


* 4 
Said, 


q 


viet] 
uietly, 


please, Dame, I have somewhat 


you.” 


Mrs. 


Gaunt si 


gched 


wear 


ing some very minute communicati 
“Well, Dame, I 
ing my place, but I can’t hel; 


a 


a 


re say I am 


“ Another time, Ryder,” 
Gaunt. “] 


am in no humor to be 


ried with my servants’ squ 


“ Nay, madam, 


’tis about Father 


would not 


like 


t 


I 


is n 


¢ 


nara. 


through the horse-pond ; and 


what 


hey mean 


comes here.” 


In saying these words, the jade 


trived to be adjusting Mrs. 


dress. The 


and the serv 


then fe 


lt 


] 


ant’s cunning fi 


that stately frame. 


Gaunt 


ard 
“y 


seemed t 


Oo 


“Who would dare 


nger felt 
a shudder run all 


ily, expe 


ri 


( 


] 


Oon- 


Gaunt’s 


lady’s heart gave a leap, 


+ i+ 


ver 


But after that Mrs 
turn to 


distrusted Ryder, she could not 


tc 


priest in my house ?” 


tu must be mistaker 


steel. 


distrusted her, and was upon 


She 
o8 


te 
het 


» lay hands on a 


“Well, Dame, you see they egg on 


another on: 


don 


fellow-servants ; 


} 


+ 
t 
} 
| 


ask me to betray 


jut 


n 


let us balk them 


I don’t deceive you, Dame: 


if the 


ood 


priest shows his face here, he will be 


thrown into the horse-pond, and sent 
home with a ticket pinned to his back 
Them that 
now, and have got 


is to 


] 
a 


oO it are on the watch 


is a burning shame. 
not a Catholic ; 
and a more heavenly face I never s 


an¢ 


} 


A 


for it 


tl 


ore 


To be 


but religion 


lers ; 


sure 


to be dragged through 


filthy horse-pond ! ” 


Mrs. Gaunt clutc 
arm and turned p 


the 


fiends ! 


sl 


ie 


a 


hed her inspector’s 
] 


e. “ The villains! 


o 
5d‘ 


asped. 


“Go 


ask 
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your master to come to me this mo- 


ment.” 


Ryder took a step or vo, then 
stopped. “ Alack, Dame,” said she, 


is not the way todo. You may 
be sure the others would not dare, if 
my master had not shown them his 


ears. 


] 


( rdered 
He 


the 


has 


comes irom 


heart of cowardly curs. What is to be 


done, woman? tell me; for you are 
cooler than I 

“ Well, Dame, if I were in your place, 
I ’°d just send him a line, and bid him 
stay away till the storm blows over.” 

“ You are right. But who is to carry 
it? My own servants are traitors to 
me.” 

“You shall. ut on 


through I od ; 


your hat, and 


run that is the 


shortest way.” 


She wrote a few lines on a large 


of paper, for note-paper there 


was none in those days; sealed it, and 


gave it to Ryder. 
Ryder retired to put on her hat, 
and pry into the letter with greedy 


“DEAR FATHER AND FRIEND, — 
rou must come hither no more at pres- 
ent. Ask the for [ 
am ashamed to put it on Pray 


cannot. 


bearer why this is, 
paper. 
for them: for you can, but I 


for me, too, 


your counsels. I shall come and con- 


s to you In a few days, when we are 
Ras Tn : er 1 - 
cooler; but you shall honor Azs 


use no more. Obey me in this one 
ig, who shall obey you in all things 
lse, and am 


* Your 


indignant and sorrowful 
daughter, 


“ CATHARINE GAUNT.” 


“No more than that?” said Ryder. 


se Ay, she guessed as I should look.” 


She whipped on her hat and went 


¢ 


1) 
out 


. of . P P ba 
Grifithi Gaunt; or, J CQLOUusy. 


bereft for a time of 


~e 


| May, 


Who should she meet, or, I might 


say, run against, at the hall door, but 


Father Leonard. 
1ad come at once, in compliance 


] 
Irs. Gaunt’s request. 


scream 
] 


1 Salad, 


of di vy. e priest smiled, a 


sweetly, orgive me, mistress, | fear I 
startled you.” 

ae 
Indeed 


She looked and saw 


Leicester and his 1 ling on the 

watch. 
Leicester, unaware 

mace 
She 
It w 


would 


ner a signal of i 


responded to 


s a ticklish 


l 
} , ] ‘ hy 


lave iOS heir heads. 


1 


was alarmed, but all the more able to 


defend her plans. Her first move, as 


usual with such women, was —a lie. 


Dame is in the Grove, sir,” 


“T am to bring you to her.” 


The priest bowed his head, gravely, 
and moved with 
downcast 


towards the Grove 


eyes. Ryder kept close to 


him for a few steps; then she ran to 


Leicester, and whispered, hastily, “Go 
you to the stable-gate ; I ‘ll bring him 


now ; he sus- 


the 
round that way: hide 


pects.” 
“ Ay, 


confiding pair 


said Leicester ; 


ay,” 
slipped away 


corner to wait for their victim. 


yder hurried him into the Grove, 
and, as soon as she had got him out of 
hearing, told him the truth. 

He turned pale; for these delicate 
organizations do not generally excel in 
courage. 

Ryder pitied him, and something of 
womanly feeling began 


> i 


to mingle with 
her plans. “ They shall not lay a fin- 
ger on you, sir,” said she. “I ‘Il scratch 
and scream and bring the whole parish 
out sooner ; but the best way is not to 
give them a chance; please you fol- 
low me.” And she hurried him through 
the Grove, and then into an 

juented path of the great wood. 


unfre- 
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When safe from 


she turned and looked at 


vere pursuit 
He was 
the 


most sentiment was gratitude. 


a good deal agitated; b upper- 
t soon 


ls, and, as usual, happy ones. 
He thanked 


found wort 
her with dignity and ten- 
derness for the service she had done 
him, and asked her if she was a Cath- 
olic. 
= No,” said she. 


At that his countenance fell, but only 


fora moment. “ Ah! would you were,” 


then added, 
the 


to you,’ 


He 


1 have all 


earnestly. 


be grate ful 


very welcome, reverend 


er, graciously. “ Re ligion 
: barbarous thing 


woman 
to ple 
said sl] 
done you oO harm, a } Sel no 
good ; i] them for 
it, and 

K colored 


he said 
come to 
he, faint- 


So would 
still follow our hearts, 
] Vv hook or by crook. ‘ 


Senne 
colored, 


portunity of t 
his feelings ; 
r too delicate, too cautious, 
she suddenly affected to re- 
er her mistress’s letter. She pro- 


ith an apology. He took it 
th unfeigned eagerness, and read it 
in silence ; and having read it, he stood 
patient, with the tears in his eyes. 
Ryder eyed him with much curiosity 
and a little pity. “Don’t you take on 
for that,” “Why, she will be 


XVII. —NO. 103. 39 


said she. 
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more at her ease when she visits you 
at your place than ‘ere ; and she won’t 
give you up, I promise.” 


The priest trembled, and Ryder saw 


* But, my daughter,” said he, “I am 
perplexed and grieved. It seems that 
I make mischief in your house : 


an ill office ; 


that is 
I fear it is my duty to re- 
tire from this place zltogether, rather 
than cause dissension between those 
Church by 


together.’ 


whom the holy sacrament 


hath bound So saying, he 


h 


more conte! 


ack f 


ple’s 


1 1 
ito a man she aoes 

4] 

tl 


iat is not your fault: 
you, that never gave 
] 


vas a man he should 


xr nothing ; nor set 
his man on to drag 


pond 


me through a horse- 


ior 


full of terror. Some 


d fiend seemed to be 


ind ten 
hush ghter, hush!” he 
hese for a 


words are t 


“ what 


1 


woman to speak, 


la priest to he 
“There, I have offended you by my 


blunt way,” said the cajoling hussy, in 
; 4 


but O speak not so 


it peril the immortal 


“ You are out 
you good day. 
" He stopped her. “What, 
thanked y 
1, Mistress Ryder, ’t is on 


langer now ; 
be fore I 
u for your goodness. 


A 


have 
‘ 
Al 


these oc- 
casions a priest sin 


netactors. 


es to reward his 


cht to offer y« 


eoodness 
cleaves even ¢o the heart of ar 
trigank lted against her ava 
“ Nay, poor soul, I ‘ll not take it,” 


she ; and put her hands before 
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not to see it, for she knew she could 


not look at it long and spare it. 


With this she left but, ere she 


had gone far, her 


curios- 


ity gained the upper hand again, and 


she whipped behind a tree and 


crouched, invisible all but her nose and 
one piercing eye. 

She saw the priest make a few steps 
around, then 


homewards, then look 


Mrs. 


pocket, press it passionately to 


take Gaunt’s letter out of his 
and hide it tenderly in his bos« 
This done, he went h 
eyes on the ground 
And t 
seemed a creature i 
conquered all hum 
Caroline 
( ruel ext 
she soc 
had to do was to d 
cester and 
former looked 
reproached her 
tact d jade, 


iT 
re 


in a moment. 
not him,” said 
somethin ore than 
told 
were 


morta 


4 
me of his own accord 
tl ere 

unlucky as to lay hands 


would 


been 


rot 


icester. 
on him. 
hope he won’t never come back 
no more.” 

“ Not likely, since he can read all 
Why he 


about you, Tom Leicester ; 


our 
hearts. told me something 
he Says you 
are in love.” 


“No! did he really now?” — and 


Griffith Gaunt ; or, 


Fealousy. 


[May, 


] 


opened 


Leicester his eyes very wide. 


“And did he 


isc 


tell you who 


* He did so; and surprised me prop- 
| Prof 


Tl vith a haughty 


rlar 
giance. 


his tongue and turned 


mistress ? 


I was to 


as silent awhile. 


red through \ 
is a shame of maste 
And 

and 

as dangerous a 


pit for Gaunt as ever was dug for 
any lady; for whatever Mrs. Gaunt had 


} tr a cans : } 
been betrayed into saying, this 


Ss 


Ryder 
would have used without mercy, and 
with diabolical skill. 





my readers 
he Machiavel 
low -C 
simply 
it was not *r interest 


Leonard ins -d. She 


And now it is 
raordinary man, w 


was 


man, 


Kate was 


ingriest, and Griffith saddest. 


any 


In an evil hour he let out his grief 
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pure, it was tender; and nature never 
intended him to live all his days alone 


After years of prudent coldne 
other th a 


‘ cre 
that put him off his guard at first, 


sex, he fell in w iture 


seemed “At Wisdom’s 
yt”: and, by degrees, 
cated 


Church 


¥ > ISDICIO“ ler 
gate suspicion sie} 


which have been already indi in 


this narrative, she whom the 
had 
} 


came his idol. Could he have 


committed t tual care be- 


. , 
> nis spi 
foreseen 


this, it would never have happened ; 
would have steeled himself, 


country that contained 
tation. But love 


with reli 


ment ot 


tary Man was too dce¢ 


Yet he cl 


in 
une? 


uid have 

} "$e 
been entr passion ; 
, 


1 » | ++} * 
ne never breatit iove to 
l 


her. It would 


ut 


speak 


and 


1 } 
1OOKS 


1 sense, but 


tic al root 


being one of 
catch 


lressed in, and 


women who 

: 
ad 
in and, 
but good, 
sation, 


tune, moreover, seeing no ill, 


in the szdject of their conver- 
1; } 


replied sometimes, unguardedly 


enough, in accents almost as tender. 


In truth, if Love was really a person- 


Fealousy. 


[May, 


1 


age, as the 


1eathens feigned, he must 
that 
chuckled and mocked, 


and 


have often perched on a tree in 


quiet grove, and 


when this man and woman sat 


1 together, in the soft sedu 


cing twilight, about the love of God. 


murmure 


And now things had come to a cri- 
Husb: 
house silent and 
the 

solitary, benighted, 


numan cre 


sis. ind and wife went about the 
gioomy, the ghosts ol 


ind the p 


bereaved 


ir former selves; 


ol 


, 
iture he cared 
succeeded to day, still s 


and 
morning he 


brig! 


came. 


Every 


1] 
Wil 


and 


not. 
Th we | 
iu WCOCAS 


ons 


iS 
re,a light tap at the door, and 
moment she stood before him, 
but lovelier 


soitened he! 


ond,’ 


> you missed me ? 


ind fri 


father 


lave missed y 
st for us both to let tl 
passions cool 


first.” 


~ 1] 
Leonard could not re- 


ply. The 
so sudde nly 
He nee 


had | 


immediately 
emotion of seeing her again 
almost choked him. 

} 


) ll ¢} 4 Set 

led all the self-possession he 
een years acquiring not to throw 
his 


himself at her knees and declare 


passion to her. 


Mrs 
did not interpret to his disadvantage. 


Gaunt saw his agitation, but 
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rly and sat on a stool 


father,” she said, 


nsolence grie 
] 


a for it, 


ve you. 
and shall 
ymission 


to 


make their sul 


you 


Lely 


wrou 


soit murmurs 


and the room seemed 


lapsed, and she « 


ume 
and her 


eeded t »visit 
, Tr 
boundless. 

] 


d received t 


was to be 


| healed in an- 
with ten- 
sweet- 


1 all her 


th at- 
The 


‘ather Leon- 
| y Ryder, 
than that, 


worst 


DOSI- 
pos! 


raunt new 


in a 
one that melts 


was the 


now 


ynsoler of a man 
revered. I say if any- 
ed love in a grand 
is will. 
er! 
ent-looking flowers ; but 
more and re precipitous at every 


step, and perdition at the bottom. 


Griffith Gaunt oa, Fealousy. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 


FATHER LEONARD, visited, soothed, 
| 


and petted by his idol, recovered his 
spirits, and, if he pined during her ab- 
sence, |} 


1e was always so joyful in her 


presence that she thought of course he 
was permanently happy; so then, be- 
g by nature magnanimous and placa- 
she began to smile on her husband 


1 a tacit reconciliation came 
natural devree S. 
luced a startling result. 
eonard, as her confessor, could learn 
everything that passed between them ; 
he had only to follow established 
} 


} 
1 aSK 


prece 
questions his ¢ 


of 


put such 


hurch 
has printed for the use confessors. 


He was 


rogatories. 


mad enough to inter- 


The consequence was, that one day, 


being off his guard, or literally unable 
to contain his bursting heart any longer, 
he uttered a cry of jealous agony, and 
then, in a torrent of burning, 

pity. He paint- 
ed her husband’s happiness, and his own 


melting 

words, appealed to he 

misery, and barren desolation, with a 

fervid, passionate eloquence that para- 

lyzed 

trembling, and the tears of 
her cheek. 


ling down 
silent tears calmed him a lit- 


his hearer, and left her pale and 
pity trick- 


Those 
tle : and he begeved her , . id 
lie ; and he Degged her torgiveness, anc 


awaited his doom 
you, 
uz jealous of my 


Christ and Our Lady to 


went 


moment she w: 


she drooped her head like 


sight 
crushed flower. 
She 
Her mind was in aw 
I to 


take to dissect and analyze the heart at 


was sad, ashamed, alarmed. 
oe } 
irl; and, were 
rs who under- 


imitate those writ 


such moments, and put the exact re- 
to 


must stick 


sult on paper, I should be apt sac- 


rifice truth to precision; | 
| 


t 
to my old plan, and tell you what she 


did: that will surely be some index to 
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| a 
iemaie 

o her hus- 


alter 
to 


smoking his pipe 
: ' 
her lose 


on his 


1 sudden !” 
“QO Griff 


t me what I 
+} 
tl 


h, don’t deny 


ask you, wi arm round your neck, 
It is no fan y: 


far from this } 


1my 


dearest. I want to be 


yne with you, ace where 


And 


Iness has come between us. 


lis she to crying and sobbing, 


im ¢t it 


£11 
Cll 
i 


bosom, 


feared to iose r be taken 


ne, 
«Ne 
furthest, or 
serve to 


“ Now 


ible. l musi 


te, my da reason- 
¢ get my hay in; and then 
[I am your man.” 
Mrs. Gaunt had gradually 
most She now started 
» with her 


she 


sunk al- 


to her knees. 


expanding and 
“Your hay! 
t; “your hay 


‘Ou 


nostrils 
blue eyes glittering. 
cried, with bitter contemp 
before your wife ? is how 3 
And, the next moment, sh 


woman to 


’ '” 
iove me. e 


to turn 


seemed from a fiery 
a glacier. 

Griffith smiled at all this, with that 
lordly superiority the male sometimes 
wears when he is behaving like a dull 


ass ; and smoked his pipe, and resolved 


had got his | 


oY, Fealousy. { May, 


to indulge her whim as soon as ever he 


hay in. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


SHOWERY weather set in, and the hay 
] 


COCKS 


had to be turned twice, and left in 
sad of carried. 

then about 

] 


and 
but Kate « 
} 


Hl 


now 
elgned no 
1] niin 
lled topic 


ot 


> 


vet hay could be 
h for Procrastination 
Gough was sen 


linen. 


dinner, 
beside Mrs. Gaunt 
her con- 
tried to 


1, intenc 


r put own 


ind 


mak 
Mrs. Gough 
Ryder then felt 
a go-between, 
1 up her 
contempt. 
)-between was one 
for herself unc 
. : ; 


ler 


1 
ail 


tour witl 

Mrs. 
Goug concern ; 
I » come and see the 
d slipped on the oak 


, and hurt her back. 


she be 

Dame ; 
Stairs, poor sou 
Griffith tore up the stairs, and found 
Kate in the drawing-room, lying on a 
: loctor by her side. He 
trembling like leaf, and 
clasped her piteously in his arms. At 
this she uttered a little patient sigh of 


her « 
a 


pain, and the doctor begged him to 


moderate himself: there was no imme- 
diate cause of alarm; but she must be 
kept quiet; she had strained her back, 
and her nerves were shaken by the 
fall. 

“O my poor Kate!” cried Griffith ; 
and would let nobody else touch her. 
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She was no longer a tall girl, but a 


statuesque woman ; yet he carried her 
in his her 


She turned 


ulean arms up to her bed. 


head 


towards him and 
shed a gentle tear at this proof of his 


Ss 


love; but * next moment she 


cold again, and seemed weary of her life. 
l’s bed was sent to her by 
er own 


request, and 


ull bedstead. She lay 


} 


and on a sofa by day. 
is a wid- 

improved 

herself 


iles, small 


. oa 
ur SICK- 


ad over two 


irom 


3er- 


she had been 


and could wear 


all . ats oat 
idily as she could 


Moreover, Griffith him- 


and reserve ; he 


the ol her 


nflamed Ryder, and made 
struck her 


} | > « 441 
d blow a little 


impatient that she 


prema- 


ve outside 


Mrs 


ana 


Gaunt’s 
ce window; one day, 


was with his wife, Ryder 


window-seat 
ude, too striking and 
sual gay demeanor to pass 

unnoti 
Griffith came out and saw this droop- 


“ Hallo! 


1e, “ what is wrong with you ?” 


1, diIsconsol: 


’ said 
a little 


i ite figure. 

} 

fretfully. 
A deep sigh was the only response. 
“ Had words with your sweetheart ?’ 
“You know I have no sweetheart, 


” 


; 


sir. 


Griffith Gaunt » OF, 


you speak kindly to me. 
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The good-natured Squire made an 
attempt or two to console her and find 
out what was the matter; but he could 
get 


nothing out of her but monosyl- 
lables and sighs. 


At last the crocodile 
contrived to cry. And having thus se- 
cured his pity, she said: “ There, never 
heed me. I ’m a foolish 
can’t be 


abused.” 


woman; |] 
r to see my dear master so 
mean ?” said Griffith, 
Her very first shaft wounded 


eace of mind. 


“What d’ ye 


“OQ, no matter! why should I be your 
friend and my own enemy? If | tell 
you, I shall lose my place.” 

“ Nonsense, girl, you shall never lose 
your place while I am here.” 

“ Well, I hope not, sir ; for I am very 
happy here ; too happy methinks, when 
Take no no- 
tice of what I said. ’T is best to be 
blind at 

| 


The simple Squire did 


times.” 


not see that 


this artful woman was playing the stale 
} 


game of her sex; stimulating his curi- 
I him 
off. He began to fret with suspicion 


g 
osity under pretence of putting 
and curiosity, and insisted on her speak- 
ing out. 
“Ah! | 


hate me,” sai 
| 


2 e 
afraid will 


hat will be 


you 


worse than losin 
stamped on the ground. 


Griffith 

“What is it?” said he, fiercely. 
Ryder seemed frightened. “It is 
nothing,” said she. Then she paused, 
1, “but my folly. 


and added, I can’t bear 
to see you waste your 


feelings. She is 
not so ill as you fancy.” 

“Do you mean to say that my wife 
is pretending ?” 

“ How 


there : 


that? I was n’t 


7 , 


nobody saw her fall; nor heard 


can I say 
her either ; and the house full of peo- 
ple. No 
the matter with her; but 


doubt there is something 
I do believe 
her heart is in more trouble than her 
back.” 

“ And what troubles her heart ? 
me, and she shall not fret long.” 


Tell 


“Well, sir; then just you send for 
Father Leonard; and she will get up, 
and walk as she used, and smile on you 
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is she used. ‘That 
her sickness, you take 
Griffith turned si 
strong man literaliy 
woman’s 


envenomed thrust of 2 weak 


tongue. But he struggied with the poi- 
on. 
“What d’ ye mean, 


“The priest has n‘< 


woman ?” said 
been near her 
se two months.” 
Phat is it, sir,” Ryder qui- 
too he re 


uinst your will; 


“he is 
bitter 
against you for frigh away. 
Ask yourself, sir, did inze to 
moment 


the you threatened 


horse-por 


you 
that Leonard with the 
“ That is true!” 
1usband. 
Yet he struggled again. 
made it up with me after that. W 
1 


gaspec. the wretched 


’t was but the other day she begged me 
to go abroad with her, and take her 
away from this place.” 

“ Ay? indeed!” said Ryder, bending 
her black brows, “did she so?” 

“ That 
al , “ , 4 ? 
fully ; “so you see you are mistaken. 


at her 


she did,” said Griffith joy- 
“You should have taken her 
word, sir,” was all 1 


“Well, 


you see the hay wa ut; si 


) 
I put it off; and then came the cursed 
l 


rain, day after day; and so she coolec 


upon it.” 

“* Of course she 
a solemnity that appall 
listener, “17d give ali I’ 
had taken her at | 
the 


1c! 


But that is way 


men; you let the ‘ 
we that be women never forgi 


she won’t give you the same 


again, / know. Now if I was not: 


to make you unhappy, I'd tell 
go abroad. 


: = 
ne asked you to 
mf 7 
} 


herself weak and saw her da 


found she could not 


resist 
any longer; and 
see it was n’t we 
herself for i 
save her from him: that 
Englis|] . And you did n’t. 

At this, Griffith’s wore an 


pression of agony so horrible that Ry- 


fac c Cx- 


or, Fealousy. [ May, 


ler hesitated in her course. “ There, 
’ said she, “ pray don’t look so, 

after all, there ’s nothing 
| too 


and to be 


haps I am severe 


ee you ill-treated : 
woman could be cold to you 


of her 
man. I 


was bewitched out 
by some other 


you as mistress does ; 
re ’s nobody I care a straw 
parts, except my dear mas- 
k no notice of this over- 
poison of jealousy was 
h all his veins and dis- 
tly face. 

he gasped, “can this 
My wife ! the mother of my 
Itisalie! I can’t believe it; 
I won’t believe it. Have pity on me, 
and think again, and unsay 
words ; for, if ’t is so, there will 

urder in this house.” 
“ Don’t talk 
; “no woman born 


Ryder was alarmed. 
so,” said she hastily 
is worth that. 
what do we know against her ? 
1 well brought up. 


Besides, as y< yu 


She is 


say, 
a gentlewoman, and 
Now, dear master, you have got one 
friend in this house, and that is me: I 


know women Will 


better than you do. 


lieve anythin 

against our Keep quiet til 

you know more. Don’t you be so sim- 

l to her face, or 
truth. 


watch her quietly, without seeming ; 


le as to accuse her 
you ’ll never learn the 


Just you 
Be a man, and know 
said Griffith, grinding his 


“And I 


> SNOW. 


believe she will come 


I hope so too,” said Ryder, 
“ But 


seen speaking to me too much, 


added, don’t 

she will suspect me, and then 
will be on 
When I h 


tell you, I ll cough, so; and then I ’ll 


she her guard with me. 


uve anything particular to 


run out into the Grove: 
there now.” 


nobody goes 
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see the hussy was 
own affair as well as his. 


trap bodily. 


led was now in- 


ife night and day 
he gave up hunt- 
the “Red Lion”; if 
ors, it was but a step ; 
out the ] 
r went ; 
s bedroom, watching 
and sombre, to detect 
His flesh wasted 
iddy color paled. Hell 
rt. Ay, two hells: jeal- 
ispense. 
int saw directly 
iss, and ere 
it was. 
was jealous, she was proud 
So she met his ever-watch- 
h the face of a marble 
j secret her heart quaked and 
yearned, and she shed many a furtive 
tear, and was sore, sore perplexed. 


Meantime Ryder 


tcl 
ulsn ike 


was playing with 


a cat with a 


him still; 
yverpower these reasons 
yece of 


| t yT y ie 
| strong good 


1t110Nn. 


serv 


moral poisoner 


hat 
that, 
and 


Griffith Gaunt; or, Fealousy. 
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pected, he sometimes hated his wife, 


but he was always full of her. There 


was no getting any other wedge into 
his heart. 


This so embittered Ryder that one 


day she revenged herself on him. 
He had been sayi that no earthly 


no 
torment could equal his: all his watch- 
ing had shown him nothing for certain. 


“ O,” said he, “if I could 


i 4 

proof of her innocence, or proof o 
Anything better than 

of doubt. It gnaws my 


consumes my flesh. I 
can’t eat, I can’t sit down. 
dead that lie 


my heart! 


peace. 


| O my heart! 
“ And all for a woman that is 
young, nor half so handsome as | 
Well, sir, Ill try and cure you 
of your doudi, if that is what torments 
you. When you threatened that Leon- 
ard, he 


self. 


cot his orders to come here no 
more. But she visited him at his place 
again and again.” 

“°T is false! How know you that?” 

“ As soon as your back was turned, 
she used to order her horse and ride to 
him.” 
“How do you know she went to 
him?” 

“T mounted the tower, and saw the 
way she took.” 

Griffith’s 


piteous sight. 


face was a 
“Well, 


confessor. She always visited hit 


times.” 


He stammered out, 
; 


“ Ay, sir; but in those days her 


} 
I 
I 


blood was cool, and his too; but be 


think you now, when you threatened 
the the horse-pond, he be- 


man with tl 
came my. All 


revenge 1S 


sweet; | vina ve so sweet to 


which came his 


any man a that 


arms of its n accord? I do notice 
that me! n’t read men, but any wo- 
man can ! man. Maids they 
their mothers 
way to 


‘ 


are resery 


use 
have told then a 1e only 


married. have a wife 


a priest to keep them distant? 
y ever hope to come t 

ully ? That is why a priest’s 
honest 


o’-love is always some man’s 
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Griffith Gaunt 


What hac 


l 
them from folly? 


wife. those two to keep 


Old Betty Gough ? 
Why, the mistress had 


bought her, 


body and soul, long ago. No, sir, you 
had no friend there ; and you had three 


enemies, — love, revenge, and oppor- 


Why, what did the priest say 
es 


here. 


tunity. 


to me met him not ten yards 
‘Ware the horse-pond!’ 
Says he, ‘Sin / to 
I’ll have the t 


SWEET 


irom 
Qu 


says | 


bitte? ; 


were 


<d fear- 


inding 


mouth. 


medicz 
And in he more 


fearful, the subject being so strong and 


this case 
active. 

ine Ryder shri 
but no one heard her ; 
ume ; 


. + 

and Of his Own pz 
When she 

snorting r 

ng still and pale enough, 


‘ ner 
et and 


little 
face 
, and came 
| lly in his face 
He i 


ut was weak as: 


came to hi 


der wiped the foam from 


> {% 
a SO 


kneeling on her knees, laid I 
upon his heavy head, shedding tears 
of pity and remorse, and sick at heart 
herself. 


For what had she gained by blacken- 


or, Fealousy. 


| May, 
ing her rival? The sight of Azs bodily 
agony, and Azs ineradicable love. 

Mrs. Gaunt sat of 
calm, superior. 


cold 


out shot, id, 

Yet, in the desperation of her pas- 
sion, it was something to nurse his 
weak instant, and shed hot 


tears upon his brow; it was a positive 


head an 


joy, and soon proved a fresh and inevi- 
table temptation. 


“My poor master,” said she, tender- 
ly, “I never will say a word to you 
again. 


It is better to be 


God! how you cling to her 
a broken back to be rid of y 
there are others as well to look at, and 
ever so much younger, that adore every 


hair on your dear head, and would fol- 


low you round the world for one kind 


look. 


“ Let no one love me like that,” said 
Griffith feebly, “to love so is to be 


miserable.’ 

, at least,” murmured 

- 1 ¢ ] ] } : 

r; and, ¢ she had quite com 
herself now, her bosom panted 
Griffith’s ear, and told him the 
kept till now. 
-aders will sneer at this 
innot put themselves 


readers 


ant 


Griffith 


and turned 


full upon | 


‘I see 

But that will not 
oO give you in ex- 
wife that I loved 
But 
sake. 


I would ruin 


change : 


dear: d—n her! d—n her! 
I hate all womankind 


Keep you clear of 


so 
1i0r ner 


me. 


a 
girl for heartless sport. I shall 


no poor 
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have blood on my hands erelong, and The 


that is enough.” Mrs. Gaunt, ated this outrage 


And, with these alarming words, an air of injured innocence, then re 


to recover all his moved her cap, undid her hair, and took 
rose and stalked away out a letter from Leonard. 
ver looked behind him. “This must end, and shall,” said 
no further attempt. Mrs. Gaunt, firmly; “else it will drive 
, 


shed bitter tears of him mad and me too.” 


hed 


crook. 


himself had 
Kate over-1 


not for le: 


1emM 
would go with you 


‘ : 
should only 


which he t 
joined him directly after in the stable- 
went off mutt ; yard. 
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“Come quietly with me,” said she, 
solemnly. 

He hooked his 
wall, and followed her, trembling. 

She took him up the back stairs, and, 
the turned 


” 


horse’s rein to the 


when she got to landing, 
and said, “ Where did you leave her ? 
“In her own room.” 


] 


“ See if she is there now,” said Ryder, 


pointing to the door. 
Griffith tore the door open ; the room 
was empty. 
“Nor is 


house,” said Ryder ; 


found in the 
been in 


she to be 
“for I’ve 
every room.” 

livid, and he 


Griffith’s face turned 


staggered and leaned against the wall. 
“ Where is she ?” 


“ Humph! 


said he, hoarsely. 
said Ryder, fiendishly. 


1 you ’ll find her.” 


“T ll find them if they are above 


“Find Aim, anc 


ground,” cried Griffith, furiously ; and 
he rushed into his bedroom, and soon 
came out again, with a fearful purpose 
written on his features and in 


1- ley 
ghastly 


‘ 
his bloodshot eyes, and a loaded pistol 


in his hand. 

Ryder was terrified; but instead of 
succumbing to terror, she flew at him 
like a cat, and wreathed her arms round 
him. 

“What would you do?” cried she. 
“Madman, would you hang for them ? 
and break my heart, — the only woman 
in the world that loves you? Give me 
Nay, I will have it.” And, 


extraordinary power excite- 


the pistol. 
with that 
ment lends her sex, she wrenched it out 
of his hands. 
He gnashed his teeth with fury, and 
she 


relaxed his 


clutched her with a gripe of iron ; 
screamed with pain: he 
that ; 
him. 


she turned on 


1 little at 
j 
s 


grasp 
him and defies 
* et you get into trouble for 
a priest and a wanton,” she cried ; 
shall kill me first. 
tol, and pledge me your sacred 


to do 


Leave n 


them no harm, and 


tell you where they are. 
this, and you shall go to your grave 
and know nothing more than you know 
now.” 


“No, no; if you are a woman, have 


Griffith Gaunt; or, Fealousy. 


[May, 


come at them. 
Ill tear 
them to atoms with these hands. Where 


let 


Ill use no weapon. 


pity on me; 
There, 


me 


are they?” 

“ May I put the pistol away then?” 

“ Yes, take it out of my sight ; so best. 
Where are they ?” 

Ryder locked the pistol up in one of 
Mrs. Then she said, 
in a trembling voice, “ Follow me.” 


He follow ed ] 


Gaunt’s boxes. 


er in awful silence. 
She went rather slowly to the door 
that opened on the lawn; and then she 
“ If 


have any feeling for a poor girl who 


hesitated. you are a man, and 


loves you,—if you are a gentleman, 
and respect your word, — no violence.” 
“TI promise,” 
they?” 
“Nay, nay. I 
day I told you. Promise me once more: 


said he. “ Where are 


fear I shall rue the 


no bloodshed — upon your soul.” 
Where are they? 
“God forgive me; they are in the 
Grove.” 
He bounded away from her like some 
beast of prey; and she crouched and 
trembled on the steps of the door : and, 


” 


“T promise. 


now that she realized what she was do- 
ing, a sickening sense of dire misgiving 
came over her, and made her feel quite 
faint. 

he weak, but dangerous 
sat croucl 


and launched the 


creature ing and quaking, 
strong one. 

h was soon in the Grove; and 
he first he saw was Leonard and 
together in earnest 

Their backs were to- 
Mrs. Gaunt, whom he had 


left lying on a sofa, and who professed 


t 

his wife walking 
conversation. 
wards him. 


herself scarce able to walk half a dozen 


times across the room, was now spring- 
ing along, elastic 


full of 


as a young greyhound, 
The 


saw, and his heart 


fire and animation. 


husband 


died within him. 


and 
miserable 
He leaned against a 
tree and groaned. 

The 


soon 


} ] _— ¢ 
aeaaly SICKNCSS O! 


heart 
He 
ehastly 


ed- 


nis 


. . 
gave way to sombre tury. 


came softly after them, with 


cheek, and bloodthirsty eyes, like 
hot coals. 
} 


They stopped ; and he heard his wife 
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say, “’T is a solemn promise, then: gave way to abject terror. “O mercy! 
this very night.” The priest bowed mercy!” she cried; “it is all a mis 
assent. Then they spoke in so lowa take.” And sl! lung to his knees. 
furiously away. 


voice, he could not hear; but’his wife He spurned her 
pressed a purse upon Leonard, and “Don’t touch me, woman,” he cried, 
Leonard hesitated, but ended by tak- “or you are dead. Look at this!” 
ing it. And in a moment, with gigantic 

Griffith uttered a yell like a tiger,and strength and fury, he dashed the priest 
rushed between them with savage vio- down at her feet. “I know ye, ye 
lence, driving the lady one way wi proud, wanton devil!” he cried; “love 
his wrists, a he priest another. Sh the thing you have seen me tread upon 


led in silence. love it ye can.” And he literally 


trampled the poor priest with 
both feet. 

Leonard shrieked for mercy 

“ None, i this world or t 
roared ‘iffith ; but the neo 
he took fright at himself. 
cried, ‘7 must gro or kill. 
damned forever, the pair of ye.” And 
with this he fled from them, grinding 
his teeth and beating the air with his 
clenched fists 
I 


small He darted to the stable-yard, sprang 


things and rse out on his horse, and galloped away from 
fr Leon nd: then ‘ized him Hernshaw Castle, with the face, the 
eyes, the gestures, the incoherent mut- 


Gaunt terings of a raving Bedlamite. 


WHAT WILL IT COST 


Mr. Smith, importer for prime cost, freight, and 
i lded premium on gold, 


F we take the arm 
who is on f man erplexed at 


importer’s profit on the aggre- 


t > 


this time 
wel] he ne uty on refin- 


round with hi ebuke the trades- ate, as 


Wi 
men who oppress and devour him by ing; and that as to coffee, it has actually 
overcharge f every kind, we ‘ risen in price at Java through the Dutch 
. : ite moly of ti — 
find the urate persons very quit k government’s monopoly of the entire 
ipon the defence, and full of admi- product, while our own law has im- 
; = 
l 


rable justification of their supposed ex- posed a duty of five cents in gold uy 


tortion. This abandoned tradesman de 
The wicked grocer, who in these 
ing times of peace makes Mr. Smit! over risks in holding such artidles 


a and coffee, when trade is unset 


clares that he must have a large profit 


pay twenty cents a pound for sug: 
t fee, and ad r-anda_ tiled and gold falling; and asserts that 
roached he makes no more on tea now than hx 


tlessness, that Mr. Smith did in the days when it cost Mr. 
paper, not gold, only thirty-five or forty cents a 
s > 4 - 4 


ated 
while he must pay the The duty of twenty-five cents, 





622 What well tt cost 


us ? [May, 


withdrawal and destruction by priva- 


dollars a ton, and do not f 
teers of many ships form j 


forget the 
I erly raged ity, State, and taxes.’ 
in the trade, have broug | 1 
of tea, and the grocer is none 


Smi 


er, though Mr. Smith 


considerably 1e cruel coal- 

the poorer. , and demands to 
Equally unblushing is the butcher, — 

man who ought to have finer feelings 

Steak, he t, i very nature 

yf the rib h \ ome down, | has actu- 


it, and » fifteen dol- 
1use, 


iXxeS 

materi very pro- 
police forstr-edg iieeriiedaal or raised in price 
. iprocity Treaty. 

I ] rec edent- 


r ton be- 


wish for 
lars per ton and 
eir story of | : those which in between Newcastle 
Webster’s Spelli: Be prin i l the coast- 
vac é trad k shelter 
taxes Thin | he 1 n wh ( ° 
Montreal, Halifax, an 
for new suits, in c 
duties, and of others 
me quarterly for a 1 
away their worn garm¢ 
come yearly ! 
for coal at fifteen d« national 
my rents, and tal | iberty to no- 
tify you t carce; and 


although I regret to disturb an old ten- 
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customer, I must add another 
+] r ol } 


the 


in dem ind ; 


1ouse you 
iew 


dare I 


And the 


ne 


are so 


dear. ire the Shoddies, who 
would take m rent.” 
Not in the le 


exasperated by 


to-morrow at any 
ist consoled, but rather 
Mr. 
even 
fic ial 


impover- 


this suggestion, 
Smith fails to recover his s] 


bounties 


ose who profit by th 
who gamble in gold, 


ike fortunes 


623 


to be the leaders of opinion, and tell 
© readers that Great Brit- 


their confidin 


ain did not resume for a quarter of a cen- 
that resumption implies contrac- 


lin ; that 


tury ; 


tion and portends ri we have a 


thousand millions to fund within three 


years, and therefore cannot resume. 
fr Qur 


But is not all this fallacious 


position is not that of the British Isles 


half a century since, exhausted 


war of twenty years, without a rail 
1 less than half 
ypulation, 


lar 


possess, 


id and 
cent more than our own. 
most stationary, 

In descending from a premi 
t 


> on rold, we ha 


) 
} 


sixths of 


why 


nent 


an easy 


1 100 


ruin wil 


manufa 
ks, but conti 
er, to sell in 
by 


the wise and 


sales the pur- 


for the notice 
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three or four months, the United States 
will meet their notes and contracts with 
specie. 

Commerce will gradually adapt itself 
to this notice, as it has done to the de- 
cline of gold from 285 to 130 
But ged 
thousand millions of debt to fund with- 


in less than 


a year. it is ur that we have a 


in three years, and therefore cannot re 
sume. Did we not fund nearly a thou- 


sand mi n 1865, and most 
thi 30 per cent 


int was drawn 


unprodut 


pay one 
a 


is power, 
‘tlh 
a doubt is e 
and the simple question 


lic we shall 


is, whether 


be governed by 


1 board and the 
exchange, or by tl 
the Treasury. If we ended 


plac 


every movement, - 1i 


ing one man on th 


in vain to conduct it by 


committees ol 


t 
1 +1] 
I ik not 


Congress and rival generals, — w 


one statesman, with plenary power, be 
equally effective on the field of finance ? 


The Western 
State through the revulsion of 1857 


/> 


man who carried a 


and maintained specie payments when 


Boston and New York succumbed, — 


at cost us ? 


[May, 


who has so well and so successfull; 


wielded the giv- 


limited power we have 


en him, — well deserves the confidence 


of the country. Let him have 


at 


power 
once to go to the fountain-head for 

balance we may require from 
the Old World; let him have the 
thority 


au- 
funds to meet the float- 
and temporary loan, and to re- 


to raise 


place the seven-thirties and compound 
interest notes as they mature, and we 
l } i early 

of specie payments and re- 


terest, and consequent 
| With a ret 


expenses 


im to 


atiorad 


to 
l we now enjoy. 


teport they say 


the prese 


nt rev- 
United States is 
est imperfec- 
of 


excep- 


exemption 
taxation is the 


the rule. To assert 
the 


its authors. The 


no reflection on 
of 
inder circumstances 
essing necessity as to afford 


ity for any careful and 


tion of the 


+ 


sources of 
certainly ac- 
lesioned mel 
aesigned, namely, 
; 1 sa 
and the coun- 


ly receiving by 


on tar more revenue than is ne- 


expenditures. 


herefore, our present 
is a most honorablk 
imonial, not 


only to the wisdom of 
the 


not only exdured, but we 


authors, but to the patriotism of 
| ple, who 
comed, the burdens it imposed upon 
them. 
“ A 


diffuse as the present one, necessarily 


system of taxation, however, so 


entails a system of duplication of taxes, 


which in turn leads to undue en- 


an 





I SOF ) ] J hat ZZ nll 


f prices; a decrease both 
n and consumption, and 
wealth; a 


ot 


consequently of 


ot 


restriction 
ex] foreign 
merce increase 
machit xpense of the revenue 


} 
to the 


injurious influ- 
iplication of taxes upon 
he country, the Com- 


’ + ) 
speak too strongly. 


eturn of the trade 
anything 
condition, it 


ment, prove 


it would 


of most pl 
uStry to rett 


‘mer level.” 
yn arrive at the 


con- 


our manufactures are 
reased in cost from 
ent. In the lan- 


x Sherman, 


re country, 


1aliZe 


axes on our n 
materials 
upon stry and a check 
progre f the cx 


their 


untry, and recommend 
And this we may rea- 


sonabl rom Congress at its pres- 
be urged, how 


sut, it may 
the interest on our debt 


enses of §$ 284,000,000 


ate, if we repeal these 
NO. 103. 40 


0? rack - 9 
ZZ COSt US: 
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The answer is a simple one. 
‘he 


at 


average 


Commission estimate our imports 


$ 400,000,000, and our duties now 


} 


forty-seven per cent. Should 


nu¢ 


from this 


ne $188,000,000. There is 


this continue, we should draw 


1 
source ak 
] 


also the revenue from public lan 


miscellaneous the 


Sec- 


Commission 


sources, ich 
retary and 
both rate 
regate ol 

Commission, to guard agains 


ul 


U. 


y change in the tariff, modes 


rate these items at only $ 15 1,000,0 


To these they add for excise, viz.: 


a revenue of 


), Or $ 30,000,000 more than 
required 


by the Secretary, —a sur- 


is which, with the 


f 
I 


annual 
of 


excess 
the 
would extin 


0 
ay nothing future 


cuish our 


sut 


' 
growth of revenue, 
lebt in little more than thirty years. | 
to guard against all contingencies, they 
propose to levy on incomes taxes to the 
amount of $ 40,000,000; and on the gross 


‘ipts of railways, bridges, canals, and 
the 


excess 


» These change 


un 
requirements 


The Commi cive us the Budget 


of France in the following summary, 








ann 


titled 
1Lic t 


nation 


TI 
ic 
great 1 
m 
neasur 
ure 








per cent, or a rate 150 per cent above 


the rate abroad. Great Britain, in het 


compact territory, has employed 7,200 
men in the preventive service, and 
cruisers to cl | i 
subie t, 18 a re- ] 
spirits from two 
apart he spirits, and more than 
o, consumed in England 
Several thousa 


} 


annua 


} 
iriy 


income tax. 


revenue ; 
ir very guard 
1 may be 
issioners very 
t is better to p 
ed wealth and net 
} vy it upon production, 
pon the imperi: llon; b and in i ll sensible men will con- 
ial gallon is more than twenty cur; but we juire at this time no sur- 


larver than the wine gallon plus revenue of $81,000,000. Our rev- 


The average prime cost of enue from fort ign duties must exceed 
cents a heir estimate ; and if it did not, a sink- 
: O for a 


00 OF 


400 per cent, hi l ws no interest, and the resi- 


United States i 001 ne will 





What will 


perm 


unently funded at reduced 


The income tax in Great 


per cent, and it 


our Own tax on tl 


irom 


except the 
which had 
ex- 

> and other 
govern- 
ases Can 
pon real 
hort of 


poli Vy, 


iour 

nd Th . 
ana coupons, 
ten miiions. 


1 a sufficient rear-guard 


hich the Commission has 


PP) expression in 

Report of the Commission, 
m from multitudinous taxes, 
and vexations ; 
.} 


freedom from 
inquisitions and intru- 
hourly provo- 
1 | : 
i 


m from the 


ach individual in the na- 


and 
freedom for industry, cir- 


tion cealments, evasions, 
falsehoods ; 
culation, and competition,—everywhere 
these 


give the nation conditions, and it 
will give in return a flowing income.” 
We conclusions of the 


Commission, but would carry them to 


— 1 
incorse the 


their legitimate results, — the repeal of 
] 


the inquisitorial tax on incomes. 


One of the Commissioners, Mr. J. S. 


Hayes, in a special report upon the sub- 


629 
yec lt, 


] part of the 
revenue from the national bonds. 


proposes to draw some 


Those 


which are now reached by income 


tax when holders are residents 


reaci ed h 
dividends and 
nA 


Mr. Hayes’s 


bscribed for the national bx 


ny instances used 


did 1c In 


Great Britain real 


less in de pre 


three - per - cen 
open mar] 


investments 
popularize tl 
I and i 


Id not be w 


iterest 5 


er it Wwol 


1 
on to make the loan po 


cred, and thus save twenty 


ms in interest 


rest one per cent 

save two thirds that 
by taxes, which would inspire lenders 
li injure the credit of 


its 


with distrust, 


nation, and weaken resources 


a future exigency. 


IN GROSS 


The Commission, 
} 


demn charges on transportati 
tinue for tl present nine 
taxes on the gross receipts of steamers, 
ships. and railwavs. which it would be 
Snips, anda raliways, wnoich t would be 
+} 


wise to relinquish at the earliest mo- 


ment. The railways to earn one dollar 
must charge two, which doubles these 


public, and adds to the 


taxes to the 
cost of delivering each ton of coal and 
each bushel of grain at the seaports, 
so that our internal commerce now pre- 
sents the strange anomaly of Indian 
corn selling at one dollar per bushel in 
Boston, and at thirty-six cents in Chi- 
cago, or less than the price in gold be- 











Mephistophelean. 


MEPHISTOPHELEAN. 


ve been, I presume, Madam, 
t 
You 
musi- 
oet’s 
assem- 
stitutes 
opera troupe 


seen the! 


s f, to make | 

have seen the bl 
beauteous an I 
] ray and frolicsome 


W reel, 
box looking-glass and that 
ble, — have heard her tend 
affection and her passionat 
of despair. You 
Siebel warble out 

for the gentle mai 


proportions ol the stage irl-boy. You 


have seen the respectable old Mar- 
tha faint at the news of | husband’s 
death, and forthwith engage in a des- 
perate flirtation with the leman who 


brings the news. You have seen the 


gallant Valentin lead off the march of sat. There is only 
that band of stalwart warriors, who ne Mephistoph ; but he is prote 


+ 


o have somehow lost the correct 


their weary campaigns. Your 


seem 


even now, h a somewhat : ies, is bu » Teutonic incarna- 
confused impression of Frederici, moon- fa spirit which takes many forms 
light, Mazzoleni, Kermesse, Sulzer, gar- in many lands. t ft the brain of the 
dens, Kelloge, churches, Himmer, flam- t | | t , in a guise 
ing goblets, Stockton, and iveli hich known and yoniz wher- 
ith well-rounded ¢ i i 

hts, radiant in the red 
from some hidden regions, illuminates 
the aforesaid scantily cl angels, as 
they hang, like Mahomet’s coffin, ’twixt 
heaven and earth. was an evil sj 

But I question, Madam, whether the whom he might devour. 
strongest impression which your mem-_ she dream, when she stopped | 
ory retains be not exactly the one per- ning-wheel to think for a moment 
sonage in the drama whom I have the gallant young lover who wooed her 
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so ardently 
was lig] 
he fond words of 


i reathings 


inks of the 

1 the mother 

' ’ 
Asmodeus 


f 
irl 


would 
ol 
W lid 


daily papers, 
had 
heir origin e 
nts with greater eager- 
» the 


comings and go- 


No, 


erals and governors. 


: sits beside 
you in and even in 
the church, in respectable, fashionable 
attire. Frank dickers with him in his 
counting-room, Tommy chases him in 
, Mrs. Asmodeus makes 
ible call, and — God help 
sometimes find him sitting 
domiciliated at our hearthstones. He 

} 


ce the wizard we used to read 


the play-gr 
him a fas] 
us all! ve 
changes lil 
of in our wonderful fairy books, who 
was an ogre 


moment and a mouse 
He is more potent than the 


one 
the next. 
philosopher’s stone ; for that changed 
everything into gold only, while he be- 


comes, at will, all the ores and alloys 


Mephistophelean. 6 


would re- 


99 
II 
Fortunatus’s wishing-cap 

1's tapestry were 
ey whisked their 


place where they 


is crowd, 

magnet that 

er the 

alms of men. He ta 


draws with 


outstretched, 


form of woman, paints her pul; 
loom, knots 

her mass of wavy hair, lights 

the kindli 


on her pouting liy 


sparkling eye | 
» the expectant kiss, 


ana bvIcs 


invite 


her supple 

ress; and more seductive far 

gold or power are these cunning 
l 


waist Ca- 
than 
¢ lures 
to wil ren to bow down in abject, 
My 
that 


yitions 


worship of 

m, I would not 

your beauty and grace are 
skill. By no manner o 


that 


his n eht. 


belie ve 


iully 


jewel on 
at adorns and 
that 


reasure away for the cheap glitter of 


-barters 


her 
stones or sweep 
k, is no ilisk gleam 


istophelean eye visible in 
the sparkling of those gewgaws and the 
sheen of that stuff? When your friend 
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More ’n wut they lost, out of our little wit: 

I tell ye wut, I’m ’fraid we ‘ll drif’ to leeward 
’Thout we can put more stiffenin’ into Seward; 

He seems to think Columby ’d better act 

Like a scared widder with a boy stiff-necked 

Thet stomps an’ swears he wun’t come in to supper; 
She mus’ set up for him, ez weak ez Tupper, 
Keepin’ the Constitootion on to warm, 

Till he ‘ll accept her ’pologies in form: 

The neighbors tell her he ’s a cross-grained cuss 
Thet needs a hidin’ ’fore he comes to wus; 
* No,” sez Ma Seward, “he’s ez good ’z the best, 
All he wants now is sugar-plums an’ rest”; 

“He sarsed my Pa,” sez one; “ He stoned my son,” 


Another edds. “O, wal, ’t wuz jest his fun.” 


1 
i 


“ He tried to shoot our Uncle Samwe 


1 dead.” 


“°T wuz only tryin’ a noo gun he hed 
“Wal, all we ask ’s to hev it understood 

You ‘ll take his gun away from him for good ; 
We don’t, wal, nut exac’ly, like his play, 

Seein’ he allus kin’ o’ shoots our way. 

You kill your fatted calves to no good eend, 
’Thout his fust sayin’, ‘Mother, I hev’ sinned !’” 


The Pres’dunt Ae thinks thet the slickest plan 
’Ould be t’ allow thet he’s our only man, 

An’ thet we fit thru all thet drefile war 

Jes’ for his private glory an’ eclor; 

“ Nobody ain’t a Union man,” sez he, 

“*Thout he agrees, thru thick an’ thin, with me; 
War n’t Andrew Jackson’s ’nitials jes’ like mine? 
An’ ain’t thet sunthin’ like a right divine 
To cut up ez kentenkerous ez I please, 

An’ treat your Congress like a nest o’ fleas ?” 

Wal, I expec’ the People would n’ care, if 

The question now wuz techin’ bank or tariff, 

But I conclude they ’ve *bout made up their mind 

This ain’t the fittest time to go it blind, 

Nor these ain’t metters thet with pol’tics swings, 

But goes ’way down amongst the roots o’ things ; 

Coz Sumner talked o’ whitewashin’ one day 

They wun’t let four years’ war be throwed away. 

“Let the South hev her rights?” They say, “ Thet’s you! 
But nut greb hold of other folks’s tu.” 

Who owns this country, is it they or Andy ? 

Leastways it ough’ to be the People and he; 

Let him be senior pardner, ef he’s so, 

But let them kin’ o’ smuggle in ez Co; 

Did he diskiver it? Consid’ble numbers 

Think thet the job wuz taken by Columbus. 

Did he set tu an’ make it wut it is? 

Ef so, I guess the One-Man-power fez riz. 

Did he put thru’ the rebbles, clear the docket, 
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An’ pay th’ expenses out of his own pocket? 

Ef thet 's the case, then everythin’ I exes 

Is t' hev him come an’ pay my ennooal texes. 

Was "t he thet shou'dered all them million guns? 
Did he lose all the fathers, brothers, sons? 

Is this ere pop'lar gov’ment thet we run 

A kin’ o’ sulky, made to kerry one? 

An’ is the country goin’ to knuckle down 

To hev Smith sort their letters 'stid o’ Brown ? 
Who wuz the ’Nited States ‘fore Richmon’ fell? 
Wusz the South needfle their full name to spell? 

An’ can't we spell it in thet short-han’ way 

Till th’ underpinnin’ ’s settled so ’s to stay? 

Who cares for the Resolves of ‘61, 

Thet tried to coax an airthquake with a bun ? 

Hez act'ly nothin’ taken place sence then 

To l'arn folks they must hendle facts like men ? 
Ain't ¢Ais the true pint? Did the Rebs accep’ ’em? 
Ef nut, whose fault is *t thet we hev n't kep’ ‘em? 
War n't there “wo sides? an’ don't it stend to reason 
Thet this week’s ’Nited States ain't las’ week's treason? 
When all these sums is done, with nothin’ missed, 
An’ nut afore, this school 'll be dismissed. 


I knowed ez wal ez though Id seen 't with eyes 
Thet when the war wuz over copper 'd rise, 

An’ thet we 'd hev a rile-up in our kettle 

’T would need Leviathan’s whole skin to settle ; 

I thought *t would take about a generation 

"Fore we could wal begin to be a nation, 

But I allow I never did imegine 

'T would be our Pres’dunt thet ‘ould drive a wedge in 
To keep the split from closin’ ef it could, 

An’ healin’ over with new wholesome wood ; 

For th’ ain’t no chance o’ healin’ while they think 
Thet law an’ gov’ment 's only printer's ink ; 

T mus’ confess I thank him for discoverin’ 

The curus way in which the States are sovercign ; 
They ain’t nut gwife enough so to rebel, 

But, when they fin’ it's costly to raise h—, 

Why, then, for jes’ the same superl'tive reason, 
They ’re most too much so to be tetched for treason ; 
They can't go out, but ef they somehow du, 

Their sovereignty don't noways go out tu; 

The State goes out, the sovereignty don't stir, 

But stays to keep the door ajar for her. 

He thinks secession never took *cem out, 

An’ mebby he’s correc’, but I misdoubt ; 

Ef they war n't out, then why, 'n the name o’ sin, 
Make all this row "bout lettin’ of ’em in? 

In law, p'r’aps nut; but there 's a diffurence, ruther, 
Betwixt your brother-’n-law an’ real brother, 
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An’ I, for one, shall wish they ’d all ben som’eres, 
Long 'z U. S. Texes are sech reg’lar comers. 
But, O my patience! must we wriggle back 

Into th’ ole crooked, pettyfoggin’ track, 

When our artil'ry-wheels a road hev cut 

Stret to our purpose ef we keep the rut? 

War ’s jes’ dead waste excep’ to wipe the slate 
Clean for the cyph'rin’ of some nobler fate. 


Ez for dependin’ on their oaths an’ thet, 

'T wun’t bind ‘em more 'n the ribbin roun’ my het; 
I heared a fable once from Othniel Starns, 

Thet pints it slick ez weathercocks do barns: 

Once on a time the wolves hed certing rights 

Inside the fold; they used to sleep there nights, 
An’, bein’ cousins o° the dogs, they took 

Their turns et watchin’, reg’lar ez a book ; 

But somehow, when the dogs hed gut asleep, 

Their love o’ mutton beat their love o’ sheep, 

Till gradilly the shepherds come to see 

Things war n't agoin’ cz they 'd ough’ to be; 

So they sent off a deacon to remonstrate 

Along ’th the wolves an’ urge ‘em to go on straight; 
They did n’ seem to set much by the deacon, 

Nor preachin’ did n’ cow ’em, nut to speak on; 
Fin'ly they swore thet they ’d go out an’ stay, 

An’ hev their fill o’ mutton every day: 

Then dogs an’ shepherds, arter much hard dammin’, 
Turned tu an’ give ‘em a tormented lammin’, 

An’ sez, “Ye sha’ n't go out, the murrain rot ye, 
To keep us wastin’ half our time to watch ye!” 

But then the question come, How live together 
’Thout losin’ sleep, nor nary yew nor wether? 

Now there wuz some dogs (noways wuth their keep) 
Thet sheered their cousins’ tastes an’ sheered the sheep ; 
They sez, “ Be gin’rous, let "em swear right in, 

An’, ef they backslide, let ’em swear ag’in ; 

Jes’ let ‘em put on sheep-skins whilst they ‘re swearin’ ; 
To ask for more ’ould be beyond all bearin’.” 

“ Be gin'rous for yourselves, where you ’re to pay, 
Thet ’s the best prectice,” sez a shepherd gray ; 
“Ez for their oaths they wun’t be wuth a button, 
Long ’z you don’t cure ’em o° their taste for mutton ; 
Th’ ain't but one solid way, howe'er you puzzle: 
Till they ’re convarted, let "em wear a muzzle.” 


I 've noticed thet each half-baked scheme’s abetters 
Are in the hebbit o’ producin’ letters 

Writ by all sorts o’ never-heared-on fellers, 

*Bout ez oridge’nal ez the wind in bellers ; 

I’ve noticed, tu, it's the quack med'cines gits 
(An’ needs) the grettest heaps o’ stiffykits ; 
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Now, sence I lef’ off creepin’ on all fours, 

I ha’ n’t ast no man to endorse my course ; 

It's full ez cheap to be your own endorser, 

An’ ef I 've made a cup, I "ll fin’ the saucer ; 

But I ’ve some letters here from t’ other side, 

An’ them 's the sort thet helps me to decide ; 

Tell me for wut the copper-comp’nies hanker, 

An' I'll tell you jest where it’s safe to anchor. 
Fus'ly the Hon’ble B. O. Sawin writes 

Thet for a spell he could n’ sleep o’ nights, 

Puzzlin’ which side wuz preudentest to pin to, 
Which wuz th’ ole homestead, which the temp’ry leanto ; 
Et fust he jedged ’t would right-side-up his pan 

To come out ez a ’ridge’nal Union man, 

“But now,” he sez, “I ain’t nut quite so fresh ; 
The winnin’ horse is goin’ to be Secesh; 

You might, las’ spring, hev eas’ly walked the course, 
’Fore we contrived to doctor th' Union horse ; 

Now we're the ones to walk aroun’ the nex’ track: 
Jest you take hold an’ read the follerin’ extrac’, 

Out of a Ietter I received last week 

From an ole frien’ thet never sprung a leak, 

A Nothun Dem’crat o’ th’ ole Jarsey blue, 

Born coppersheathed an’ copperfastened tu.” 


“These four years past, it hez been tough 
To say which side a feller went for ; 
Guideposts all gone, roads muddy 'n’ rough, 
An’ nothin’ duin’ wut 't wuz meant for; 
Pickets afirin’ left an’ right, 

Both sides a lettin’ rip et sight, — 
Life war n’t wuth hardly payin’ rent for. 


“Columby gut her back up so, 
It war n't no use a tryin’ to stop her, — 
War's emptin’s riled her very dough 
An’ made it rise an’ act improper ; 
*T wuz full ez much ez I could du 
To jes’ lay low an’ worry thru’, 
*Thout hevin’ to sell out my copper, 


“ Afore the war your mod’rit men 
Could set an’ sun ’em on the fences, 
Cyph'rin’ the chances up, an’ then 
Jump off which way bes’ paid expenses; 
Sence, "t wuz 50 resky ary way, 
/ did n’t hardly darst to say 
I "greed with Paley's Evidences. 


“Ask Mac ef tryin’ to set the fence 
War n’t like bein’ rid upon a rail on ‘t, 
Headin' your party with a sense 
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O’ bein’ tipjint in the tail on 't, 

And tryin’ to think thet, on the whole, 
You kin’ o’ quasi own your soul 

When Belmont's gut a bill o’ sale on 't? 


“Come peace, I sposed thet folks ‘ould like 
Their pol'tics done ag’in by proxy, 
Give their noo loves the bag an’ strike 
A fresh trade with their reg’lar doxy ; 
But the drag 's broke, now slavery ‘s gone, 
An’ there ’s gret resk they ‘ll blunder on, 
Ef they ain't stopped, to real Democ’cy. 


“We've gut an awful row to hoe 
In this ‘ere job o’ reconstructin’ ; 
Folks dunno skurce which way to go, 
Where th’ ain’t some boghole to be ducked in; 
But one thing 's clear; there ¢s a crack, 
Ef we pry hard, ‘twixt white an’ black, 
Where the old makebate can be tucked in. 


“No white man sets in airth’s broad aisle 
Thet I ain’t willin’ t' own az brother, 
An’ ef he ’s heppened to strike ile, 

I dunno, fin’ly, but I ’d ruther; 

An’ Paddies, long ’z they vote all right, 
Though they ain’t jest a nat'ral white, 
I hold one on ’em good *z another. 


“Wut zs there lef? I ’d like to know, 
Ef ’t ain't the difference o’ color, 
To keep up self-respec’ an’ show 
The human natur’ of a fullah? 
Wut good in bein’ white, onless 
It 's fixed by law, nut lef to guess, 
Thet we are smarter an’ they duiler? 


“Ef we ‘re to hev our ekle rights, 
"T wunt du to ‘low no competition ; 
Th’ ole debt doo us for bein’ whites 
Ain't safe onless we stop th’ emission 
O’ these noo notes, whose specie base 
Is human natur’, *thout no trace me 
©’ shape, nor color, nor condition. 


“So fur I ‘d writ an’ could n’ jedge 
Aboard wut boat I ’d best take pessige, 
My brains all mincemeat, ’thout no edge 
Upon ‘em more than tu a sessige, 

But now it seems ez though | see 
Sunthin’ resemblin’ an idee, 
Sence Johnson's speech an’ veto message. 
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“I like the speech best, I confess, 
The logic, preudence, an’ good taste on 't, 
An’ it ’s so mad, I ruther guess 
There 's some dependence to be placed on "t; 
It ’s narrer, but “twixt you an’ me, 
Out o’ the allies o° J. D. 
A temp'ry party can be based on ‘t. 


“Jes’ to hold on till Johnson's thru’ 
An’ dug his Presidential grave is, 
An’ then /—who knows but we could slew 
The country roun’ to put in ? 
Wun't some folks rare up when we pull 
Out o’ their cyes our Union wool 
An’ larn ’em wut a p'lit’cle shave is! 


*O, did it seem °z ef Providunce 
Could ever send a second Tyler? 
To see the South all back to once, 
Reapin’ the spiles o’ the Freesiler, 
Is cute ez though an engineer 
Should claim th’ old iron for his sheer 
Because "t wuz him that bust the biler!” 


Thet tells the story! Thet 's wut we shall git 

By tryin’ squirtguns on the burnin’ Pit; 

For the day never comes when it "ll du 

To kick off Dooty like a worn-out shoe. 

1 seem to hear a whisperin’ in the air, 

A sighin’ like, of unconsoled despair, 

Thet comes from nowhere an' from everywhere, 

An’ seems to say, “Why died we? war n't it, then, 
To settle, once for all, thet men wuz men ? 

O, airth’s sweet cup snetched from us barely tasted, 
The grave's real chill is feelin’ life wuz wasted! 

O, you we lef’, long-lingerin’ ct the door, 

Lovin’ you best, coz we loved Her the more, 

Thet Death, not we, had conquered, we should feel 
Ef she upon our memory turned her heel, 

An’ unregretful throwed us all away 

To flaunt it in a Blind Man’s Holiday!” 


My frien’s, I 've talked nigh on to long enough. 

I hain’t no call to bore ye coz ye ’re tough ; 

My lungs are sound, an’ our own vice delights 
Our ears, but even kebbigeheads hez rights. 

It ’s the las’ time thet I shell e’er address ye, 

But you ‘ll soon fin’ some new tormentor: bless ye! 
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I* the beautiful life which the Eng- 
lish-speaking foreigners lead at 
Rome, the great sensations are purely 
zesthetic. To people who know one 
another so familiarly as must the mem- 
bers of a community united in a strange 
land by the ties of alien race, language, 
and religion, there cannot, of course, be 
wanting the littl excitements of per- 
sonal gossipand scandal ; but even these 
have generally an innocent, artistic fla- 
vor, and it is ladies’ statues, not repu- 
tations, which suffer, — gentlemen's pic- 
tures, not characters, which are called 
into question ; while the events which 
interest the whole community are alto- 
gether different from those which move 
us at home. In the Capital of the Past, 
people meeting at the caf’, or at the 
tea-tables of lady-acquaintance, speak, 
before falling upon the works of absent 
friends, concerning the antique jewel 
which Castellani lately bought of a 
peasant, and intends to reproduce, for 
the delight of all who can afford to love 
the quaint and exquisite forms of the 
ancient workers in gems and gold; or 
they talk of that famous statue of the 
young Hercules, dug up by the lucky 
proprietor, who received from the Pope 
a marquisate, and forgiveness of all his 
debts, in return for his gift of the gilded 
treasure. At the worst these happy 
children of art, and their cousins the 
connoisseurs, (every English-speaking 
foreigner in Rome is of one class or 
the other,) are only drawn from the de- 
bate of such themes by some dramatic 
aspect of the picturesque Roman poli- 
tics : a scene between the French com- 
mandant and Antonelli, or the arrest 
of a restaurateur for giving his guests 
white turnips, red beets, and green 
beans in the same revolutionary plate ; 
or the like incident. 

At home, here, in the multiplicity of 
our rude affairs, by what widely differ- 
ent events and topics are we excited to 
talk! It must be some occurrence of 
very terrible, vile, or grotesque effect 
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that can take our minds from our busi- 
ness. We discuss the ghastly particu- 
lars of a steamboat explosion, or the 
evidence in atria) for murder ; or if the 
chief magistrate addresses his fellow- 
citizens in his colloquial, yet dignified 
way, we dispute whether he was not, 
at the time of the speech, a martyr to 
those life-long habits of abstinence from 
which he is known to have once suf- 
fered calamities spared the confirmed 
wine-bibber. Once, indeed, we seemed 
as a nation to rise to the appreciation 
of those beautiful interests which oc- 
cupy our Roman friends, and once, 
not a great while ago, we may be said 
to have known an esthetic sensation. 
For the first time in our history as a 
people, we seemed to fecl the neces- 
sity of art, and to regard it as a liv- 
ing interest, like commerce, or manu- 
facturing, or mining, when, shortly after 
the close of the war, and succeeding 
the fall of the last and greatest of its 
dead, the country expressed a univer- 
sal desire to commemorate its heroes 
by the aid of art. But we do not hus- 
band our sensations as our Roman 
friends do theirs: the young Hercules 
lasted them two months, while a divorce 
case hardly satisfies us as many days, 
and a railroad accident not longer. We 
hasten from one event to another, and 
it would be hard to tell now whether it 
was a collision on the Saint Jo line, or 
a hundred and thirty lives lost on the 
Mississippi, or some pleasantry from 
our merry Andrew, which distracted the 
public mind from the subject of monu- 
mental honors. It is certain, however, 
that, at the time alluded to, there was 
much talk of such things in the news- 
papers and in the meetings. A popular 
subscription was opened for the erection 
of a monument to Abraham Lincoln at 
his home in Springfield ; each city was 
about to celebrate him by a statue in 
its public square ; every village would 
have his bust or a funeral tablet ; and 
our soldiers were to be paid the like 
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reverence and homage. Then the whole 
affair was overwhelmed by some wave 
of novel excitement, and passed out of 
the thoughts of the people; so that we 
feel, in recurring to it now, like him 
who, at dinner, turns awkwardly back 
to a subject from which the conversa- 
tion has gracefully wandered, saying, 
“We were speaking just now about” 
— something the company has already 
forgotten. So far as we have learned, 
not an order for any memorial sculpture 
of Lincoin has been given in the whole 
country, and we believe that only one 
design by an American sculptor has 
been offered for the Springfield monu- 
inent. There is time, however, to mul- 
tiply designs ; for the subscription, hav- 
ing reached a scant fifty thousand dol- 
lars, rests at that sum, and rises no 
higher. 

But we hope that the people will not 
altogether relinquish the purpose of 
monumental commemoration of the war, 
and we are not wholly inclined to la- 
ment that the fever-heat of their first 
intent exhausted itself in dreams of 
shafts and obelisks, groups and statues, 
which would probably have borne as 
much relation to the real idea of Lin- 
coln's life, and the war and time which 
his memory embodies and represents, 
as the poetry of the war has borne. In 
the cool moments of our convalescence 
from civil disorder, may we not think a 
little more clearly, and choose rather 
more wisely than would have been pos- 
sible earlier ? 

No doubt there is in every epoch a 
master-feeling which art must obey, if 
it would flourish, and remain to repre- 
sent something intelligible after the 
epoch is past. We know by the Gothic 
churches of Italy how mightily the 
whole people of that land were once 
moved by the impulses of their religion 
(which might be, and certainly was, a 
thing very different from purity and 
goodness): the Renaissance temples 
remind us of a studious period passion- 
ately enamored of the classic past; in 
the rococo architecture and sculpture 
of a later time, we have the idle swag- 
ger, the unmeaning splendor, the law- 
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less luxury, of an age corrupted by its 
own opulence, and proud of its licen- 
tious slavery. Had anything come of 
the wsthetic sensation immediately fol- 
lowing the war, and the spirit of mar- 
tial pride with which it was so largely 
mixed, we should probably have had a 
much greater standing-army in bronze 
and marble than would have been need- 
ed for the suppression of any future re- 
bellion. An excitement, a tumult, not a 
tendency of our civilization, would thus 
have been perpetuated, to misrepresent 
us and our age to posterity ; for we are 
not a military people, (though we cer- 
tainly know how to fight upon occasion,) 
and the pride which we felt in our army 
as a body, and in the men merely as 
soldiers, was an cxultation which has 
already in a great part subsided. In- 
deed, the brave fellows have themselves 
meantime given us a lesson, in the haste 
they have made to put off their soldier- 
costume and resume the free and indi- 
vidual dress of the civilian. The ig- 
norant poets might pipe of the glory 
and splendor of war, but these men had 
seen the laurel growing on the battle- 
field, and knew 
“Th che lagrime greadi e di che sangue * 

its dazzling foliage. They knew that 
the fighting, in itself horrible, and only 
sublime in its necessity and purpose, 
was but a minor part of the struggle ; 
and they gladly put aside all that pro- 
claimed it as thcir vocation, and re- 
turned to the arts of peace. 

The idea of our war seems to have 
interpreted itself to us all as faith in 
the justice of our cause, and in our 
immutable destiny, as God’s agents, to 
give freedom to mankind ; and the ideas 
of our peace are gratitude and exultant 
industry. Somehow, we imagine, these 
ideas should be represented in every 
memorial work of the time, though we 
should be sorry to have this done by 
the dreary means of conventional alle- 
gory. A military despotism of martial 
statues would be far better than a dem- 
agogy of these virtues, posed in their 
well-known attitudes, to confront per- 
plexed posterity with lifted brows and 
superhuman simpers. A sublime par- 
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able, like Ward's statue of the Freed- 
man, is the full expression of one idea 
that should be commemorated, and 
would better celebrate the great deeds 
of our soldiers than bass-relicfs of bat- 
tles, and statues of captains, and groups 
of privates, or many scantily-draped, im- 
proper figures, happily called Liberties. 
With the people chosen to keep pure 
the instinct of the Beautiful, as the 
Hebrews were chosen to preserve a 
knowledge of the Divine, it was not 
felt that commemorative art need be 
descriptive. He who triumphed the 
first and second time in the Olympic 
games was honored with a statue, but 
not a statue in his own likeness. Nei- 
ther need the commemorative art of 
our time be directly descriptive of the 
actions it celebrates. There is hardly 
any work of beautiful use which can- 
not be made to serve the pride we feel 
in those who fought to enlarge and con- 
firm the freedom of our country, and 
we need only guard that our monu- 
ments shall in no case express funereal 
sentiment. Their place should be, not 
in the cemeteries, but in the busy 
hearts of towns, and they should cele- 
brate not only those who fought and 
died for us in the war, but also those 
who fought and lived, for both are 
equally worthy of gratitude and honor. 
The ruling sentiment of our time is tri- 
umphant and trustful, and al] symbols 
and images of death are alien to it. 
While the commemoration of the late 
President may chiefly take visible shape 
at the capital, or at Springfield, near the 
quiet home from which he was called 
to his great glory, the era of which he 
was so grand a part should be remem- 
bered by some work of art in every 
community. The perpetuation of the 
heroic memories should in all cases, it 
seems to us, be committed to the plas- 
tic arts, a1d not, as some would advise, 
to any hss tangible witness to our 
love for them. It is true that a com- 
munity might endow a charity, to be 
called forever by some name that would 
celebrate them, or might worthily re- 
cord its reverence for them by pur- 
chase of 1 scholarship to be given in our 
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heroes’ names to generations of strug- 
gling scholars of the place. But the 
poor we havealways with us; while this 
seems the rare occasion meant for the 
plastic arts to supply our need of beau- 
tiful architecture and sculpture, and to 
prove their right to citizenship among 
us, by showing themselves adequate to 
express something of the spirit of the 
new order we have created here. Their 
effort need not, however, be toward 
novel forms of expression. That small 
part of our literature which has best 
answered the want of our national life 
has been the most jealous in its regard 
for the gospels of art, and only incohe- 
rent mediums and false prophets have 
disdained revelation. Let the plastic 
arts, in proving thai they have suffered 
the change which has come upon races, 
ethics, and ideas in this new world, 
interpret for us that simple and direct 
sense of the beautiful which lies hid- 
den in the letter of use. There is the 
great, overgrown, weary town of Work- 
days, which inadequately struggled at 
the time of our national zsthetic sensa- 
tion, in all its newspapers, pulpits, and 
rostrums, with the idea of a monument 
to the regiments it sent to the war. 
The evident and immediate want of 
Workdays is a park or public garden, 
in which it can walk about, and cool 
and restore itself Why should not 
the plastic arts suggest that the best 
monument which Workdays could build 
would be this park, with a great trium- 
phal gateway inscribed to its soldiers, 
and adorned with that sculpture and 
architecture for which Workdays can 
readily pay? The flourishing village 
of Spindles, having outgrown the days 
of town-pumps and troughs, has not, 
in spite of its abundant watcr-power, a 
drop of water on its public ways to 
save its operatives from drunkenness or 
its dogs from madness. O plastic arts! 
give Spindles a commemorative foun- 
tain, which, taking a little music from 
the mills, shall sing its heroes forever in 
drops of health, refreshment, and mercy. 
In the inquiring town of Innovation, 
successive tides of doubt and revival 
and spiritualism have left the different 
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religious sects with little more than their 
names; let Innovation build a votive 
church to the memory of the Innova- 
tors sent to the war, and meet in it for 
harmonious public worship. At Dul- 
boys and Slouchers, it must be con- 
fessed that they sadly need a new 
union school-house and town-hall, (the 
old school-house at Dulboys having 
been at last whittled to pieces, and no 
town-hall having ever been built in 
Slouchers,) and there seems no good 
reason why these edifices should not be 
given the honor to proclaim the pride 
of the towns in the deeds of their pa- 
triots, 

On their part, we hope none of these 
places will forget that it is bound to the 
arts and to itself not to build ignobly 
in memory of its great’ A commem- 
Orative edifice, to whatever purpose 
adapted, must first be beautiful, since a 
shabby or ugly gateway, fountain, or 
church would dishonor those to whom 
it was dedicated; a school-house or 
town-hall built to proclaim pride and 
reverence cannot be a wooden box; 
but all must be structures of enduring 
material and stately architecture. All 
should, if possible, have some signifi- 
cant piece of statuary within or upon 
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them, or at least some place for it, to 
be afterwards filled ; and all should be 
enriched and beautified to the full ex- 
tent of the people's money and the art- 
ist’s faculty. 

For the money, the citizens will, of 
course, depend upon themselves ; but 
may we pray them to beware of the sil- 
liness of local pride — (we imagine that 
upon reading this paper the cities and 
towns named will at once move in the 
business of monuments, and we would 
not leave them unadvised in any par- 
ticular) —in choosing their sculptors 
andarchitects? Home talent is a good 
thing when educated and developed, 
but it must be taught in the schools of 
art, and not suffered to spoil brick and 
mortar in learning. Our friends, the 
depraved Italian popes and princes (of 
whom we can learn much good), under- 
stood this, and called to their capitals 
the best artist living, no matter what 
the city of his birth. If a famous sculp- 
tor or architect happens to be a native 
of any of the places mentioned, he is 
the man to make its monument; and 
if he is a native of any other place in 
the country, he is equally the man, 
while home talent must be contented 
to execute his design. 
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Mind in Nature ; or the Origin of Life, and 
the Mode of Development of Animais. 
By Henay Janes Crark, A.B., B.S., 
Adjunct Professor of Zoology in Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Whew all lower branches of Natural 
History have been finally exhausted, and 
we begin upon the Natural History of 
Scientific Men, we shall no doubt discover 
why it is necessary for each saan to sea- 
son his mild pursuits by some desperate 
private feud with the nearest brother in the 
service, The world of scoffers no doubt 
revels in this particular weakness, and glad- 


NOTICES. 


ly omits all the rest of the hook, in haste to 
get at the personalities, But to the sedate 
inquirer it only brings dismay. How painful, 
as one glides pleasantly on amid “ concen- 
tric vesicles " and “ albuminous specializa- 
tion,” tracing the egg from the germinal dot 
to the very verge of the breakfast-table, to 
be suddenly interrupted, like Charles O'Mal- 
ley’s pacific friend in Ireland, by the crack 
of a duelling-pistol and the fracture of all 
the teacups! It makes it all the worse to 
know that the brother professor thus as- 
sailed is no mean antagonist, and certainly 
anything but a non-resistant ; and that un- 
doubtedly in his next book our jovs will 
again be disturbed by an answering velley. 
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Yet it should be said, in justice to Pro- 
fessor Clark, that all this startling fusillade 
occurs at two or three points only, and that 
reading the rest of the book is like a peace- 
ful voyage down the Mississippi after the 
few guerilla-haunted spots are passed. The 
gencral tone of the bouk is eminently quiet, 
reasonable, and free from partisanship. In- 
deed, this studied moderation of statement 
soractimes mars even the clearness of the 
hook, and the reader wishes for more em- 
phasis. Professor Clark loves fact so much 
better than theory, that he sometimes leaves 
the theory rather obscure, and the precise 
bearing of the facts doubtful. To this is 
added the difficulty of a style, earnest and 
laborious indeed, but by no means luminous. 
In a treatise professedly popular, one has a 
right to ask a few more facilitics for the 
general reader. It can hardly be expected 
of all scientific men to attain the singular 
success, in this direction, of Professor Hux- 
ley ; but the art of popularization is too im- 
portant a thing to be ignored, and much 
may be done to cultivate the gift by literary 
training and by persistent effort. The new 
researches into the origin of life are awa- 
kening the interest of ail; and though the 
popular tendency is no doubt towards the 
views mainly held by Professor Clark, yet 
most men prefer an interesting speech on 
the wrong side of any question to a dull 
speech in behalf of the right. 

When one takes the book piecemeal, how- 
ever, the author's statements of his own ob- 
servations and analysis are so thorough and 
so admirable, his drawings so good, and the 
interest of many separate portions so great, 
that it seems hardly fair to complain of the 
rather fragmentary cffcct of their combi- 
nation, and the rather obscure tenor of the 
whole. Professor Clark holds that the old 
doctrine, Omne vitum ex ovo, is now vir- 
tually abandoned by all, since all admit the 
origin of vast numbers of animated individ- 
uals by budding and self-division. There 
are, in fact, types of animals, as the Zoophy- 
ta, where these appear the normal modes of 
reproduction, and the egg only an excep- 
tional process. From this he thinks it but 
a slight step to admit the possibility of 
spontaneous generation, and he accordingly 
does admit it. Touching the development 
theory, his conclusion is that the barriers 
between the five great divisions of the ani- 
mal world are insurmountable, but “ that, 
by the multiplication and intensifying of 
individual differences, and the projection 
of these upon the branching lines of the 
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courses of development from a lower to a 
higher life, the diverse and successively 
more elevated types among cach grand 
division have originated upon this globe.” 
(p 243.) This sentence, if any, gives the 
key-note of the book. To say that this is 
one of its clearest statements, may help to 
justify the above criticisms on the rest. 


A Noble Life. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” ctc. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1366, 


THz story of a man born cruelly de- 
formed and infirm, with a body dwarfish, 
but large enough to hold a good heart and 
clear brain,—and of such a man's living 
many years of pain, happy in the blessings 
which his great wealth and high rank, and, 
above all, his noble nature, enable him to 
confer on every one approaching him, — 
could hardly have been told more simply 
and pathetically than it is in this book, but 
it might certainly have been told more brief- 
ly. The one slight incident of the fiction 
the marriage of the Earl of Cainforth's 
fretigee and protectress and dearest friend 
to his worthless cousin, who, having found 
out that the heirless Earl will leave her his 
fortune, wins her heart by deccit, and then 
does his worst to break it — occurs when the 
book is half completed, and scarcely suf- 
fices to interest, since it is so obvious what 
the end must be ; while the remaining pages, 
devoted to study of the Earl's character, 
do not develop much that is new in liter- 
ature or humanity. Still, the story has its 
charm : it is healthful, unaffected, and hope- 
ful; and most people will read it through, 
and be better for having done so, 


Literature in Letters; or, Manners, Art, 
Criticism, Biography, History, and Mor- 
als, illustrated in the Correspondence of 
Eminent Persons, Edited by James 
Ho.tcomnr, LL.D. New York: D, 
Appleton & Co. 1866. 


THE very comprehensive title of this 
work Icaves us little to say in explanation 
of its purpose, and we can only speak in 
compliment of the taste with which the ed- 
itor has performed a not very arduous task. 
As a maticr of course, the famous epistles 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Pope, 
Horace Walpole, Madame de Sévigné, Misa 
Burney, Lady Russell, and Hannah More 
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go to form a large part of the collection ; but 
Mr. Holcombe has drawn from other sources 
epistolary material of interest and value, 
and has performed a service to literature 
by including in his book the occasional 
letters of great men not addicted to let- 
ter-writing, but no doubt as natural and 
true to themselves and their time as habit- 
ual letter-writers. It is curious to note the 
deterioration in the artistic quality of the 
letters as the period of their production ap- 
proaches our own, when people dash off their 
correspondence rapidly and incoherently, 
instead of bestowing upon it the artifice 
and care which distinguished the epistola- 
rians of an elder date, whose letters, fastid- 
iously written, faithfully read, and jealously 
kept and shown about in favored circles, 
supplied the place of newspapers. The 
lowest ebb of indifference scems to be 
reached in a letter by Daniel Webster, 
written from Richmond, and devoted to 
some very commonplace and jejune praises 
of morning and carly rising, Except as an 
instance of our epistolary degeneracy, we 
could hardly wish it to have a place in Mr. 
Holcombe’s collection, which is otherwise 
$0 judiciously made. 


The Criterion ; or the Test of Talk about 
Fumiliar Things. A Series of Essays, 
By Henry T. Tuckerman, New York: 
Hurd and Houghton. 1866. 


Mx. TuckERMAN’s books, if they pos- 
sess no great value as works of original 
thought, are characterized by the hardly 
less desirable quality of unfailing good taste, 
He has a quiet and meditative way of treat- 
ing those topics of literature and art with 
which he chiefly loves to deal, and has 
much in him which reminds of the race of 
essayists preceding the brilliant dogmatists 
of our time ; and we confess that we find a 
great enjoyment in the lazy mood in which 
he here gossips of twenty desultury mat- 
ters, The name of the present work is, to 
be sure, a somewhat formidable mask un- 
der which to hide the cheerful visage of a 
rambler among Inns, Pictures, Sepulchres, 
Statues and Bridges, and a tattler of Au- 
thors, Doctors, Holidays, Lawyers, Actors, 
Newspapers, and Preachers ; but it is only 
a mask after all, and the talk really tests 
nothing, — not even the reader's patience. 
With much charming information from 
books concerning these things, Mr. Tuck- 
erman agreeably blends personal know!l- 
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edge of many of the subjects. Bits of remi- 
niscence drift down the tranquil current of 
story and anecdote, and there is just enough 
of intelligent comment and well-bred dis- 
cussion to give cach paper union and direc- 
tion. In fine, “ The Criterion” is one of the 
best of that very pleasant class of books 
made for the days of unoccupied men and 
the half-hours of busy ones, — which may 
be laid down at any moment without of- 
fence to their purpose, and taken up again 
with profit to their readers. 


The History of Henry the Fifth: King of 
England, Lord of freland, and Her 
of France. By GrorGe MAKEPEACE 
TOWLE New York: D. Appicton & 
Co. 


THe doubt whether Mr. Towle is writ- 
ing historical romance or romantic history 
must often embarrass the reader of a work 
uniting the amiable weaknesses of both 
species of composition, and presenting 
much more that is tedious in narration, 
affected in style, and feeble in thought, 
than we have lately found in any large oc- 
tavo volume of five hundred pages. We 
begin with four introductory chapters re- 
counting the events which led to the usur- 
pation of Bolingbroke, and the succession 
of Mr. Towle’s hero to the English throne ; 
we go on with two chapters descriptive of 
the vouthful character and career of Henry 
the Fifth ; we end with six chapters devoted 
to the facts of his reign. Through all this, 
it appears to us, we are conducted at a 
pace of singular equality, not to be light- 
ened by the triviality of minor incidents, 
nor greatly delayed by the most important 
occurrences. Nearly all the figures of the 
picture are in the foreground, and few are 
more prominent than the least significant 
accessory of the landscape ; and, for once, it 
is scarcely possible to say that the picture 
would have been better if the painrer had 
taken more pains, Indeed, we incline to 
think the contrary, and would have been 
willing to accept a result somewhat less 
labored than that given us. We confess, 
for example, that it is a matter of small in- 
terest to us to know that the Duke of Lan- 
caster's wife is the “fair Blanche ”; that, 
when Katharine consented to wed Henry, 
“a blush mounted her clear temple" ; that 
over every part of her wedding dress “ glit- 
tered the rarest gems of Golconda”; that 
Henry's heart “ ever beat affectionately for 
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his beloved isle ” of England ; that at a cer- 
tain moment of the battle of Agincourt a 
large body of the French forces “ shook in 
their shoes”; that the crossbow was “an 
object of wonder and delight to the chil- 
dren of olden chivalry”; that Shakespeare 
“caressed the fame of the hero-king with 
the richest coruscations of his genius”; 
— not to name a multitude of other facts 
stated with equal cost of thought and splen- 
dor of diction. But Mr. Towle spares us 
nothing, and sometimes leaves as little to 
the opinion of his readers as to their im- 
agination. Having to tell us that Henry 
learned, in his boyhood, to play upon the 
harp, he will not poorly say as much, but 
will lavishly declare, “ He learned, with sur- 
prising quickness, to play upon that noblest 
of instruments, the harp "; which is, indeed, 
a finer turn of language, but, at the same 
time, an invasion of the secret preference 
which some of us may fecl for the bass-viol 
er the accordion. 

The same excellent faculty for character- 
ization serves our historian on great occa- 
sions as well as smal] ones, Of an intrigu- 
ing nobleman like the Duke of Norfulk, he 
is as prompt to speak as of the harp itsclf: 
“ Hie was one of those politicians who are 
never contented ; who plot and counterplot 
incessantly ; who are always running their 
heads fearlesaly, to be sure, but indiscrectly, 
into danger of decapitation.” This fine 
analytic power appears throughout the 
book. Describing the enthusiasm of the 
Londoners for Henry of Bolingbroke, and 
their coklness towards the captive King 
Richard, the historian acutely observes : 
“Ever thus, from the beginning of the 
world, have those been insulted who have 
fallen from a high estate. The multitude 
follows successful usurpation, but never 
offers a shield to fallen dignity.” The 
bashfulness and silence of Prince Henry 
an ordinary writer would perhaps have 
called by those names; but Mr. Towle 
says: “ Bie was neither loud nor forward 
in giving his viewa; he apparently felt 
that one so young should never seem dog- 
matic or positive on questions in regard 
to which age and learning were in doubt.” 
Such a sentence might perhaps suggest 
the idea that Mr. Towle’s History was in- 
tended for the more youthful reader, but 
when you read, farther on, in the analysis 
of Heary’s character, “ It was fitting that 
so fine a soul should be illustrated by bril- 
liancy of intellect and eloquence of speech, 
that so precious a jewcl should be en- 
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cased in a casket of beauty and graceful 
proportion,” —or when you learn, in another 
place, that “ the cloquence of Stephen Par- 
tington stirred the religious element of 
Henry's character, which appreciated and ad- 
mired superior ability of speech,” — we say, 
you can no longer doubt that Mr. Towle 
addresses himself to minds as mature as his 
own. It is natural that an historian whose 
warmth of feeling is visible in his glow of 
language should be an enthusiastic wor- 
shipper of his hero, and should defend him 
against all aspersions. Mr. Towle finds that, 
if Henry was a rake in youth and a bigot 
in manhood, he was certainly a very amia- 
ble rake and a very carnest bigot. “There 
can be no doubt,” says our historian, in his 
convincing way, “that he often paused in 
his reckless career, filled with remorse, 
wrestling with his flighty spirit, to overcome 
his unseemly sports”; and as to the sin- 
cerity of his fanaticism, “ to suppose other- 
wise is to charge a mere youth with a hypo- 
critical cunning worthy of the Borgias in 
their zenith.” Masterly strokes like these 
are, of course, intended to console the read- 
er for a want of distinctness in Mr, Towlc’s 
narrative, from which one docs not rise 
with the clearest ideas of the civilization 
and events of the time which he describes. 
We can understand bow great an attrac- 
tion so brilliant and picturesque an epoch 
of history should have for a spirit like Mr, 
Towile’s ; but we cannot help thinking it a 
pity that he should have attempted to re- 
produce, in such an ambitious form, the 
fancies which its contemplation suggested, 
The book is scarcely too large for the sub- 
ject, but it is much too large for Mr. Towle, 
whose grievous fashion of Ardding must be 
plain cnough, even in the few passages 
which we have quoted from his bouk. A 
writer may, by means of a certain dead-a- 
lively expansive style of narration, con- 
trived out of turns of expression adapted 
from Percy's Reliques, the Wavericy Novels, 
the newspapers, and the imitators of Thack- 
eray’s historical gossip, succeed in filling 
five hundred pages, but he will hardly sat- 
isfy one reader; and we are convinced by 
Mr. Towle's work that, whatever other spe- 
cies of literature may demand the exercise 
of a childish imagination, —a weak fancy 
easily caught with the prettiness as well as 
the pomp of words, — a slender philosophy 
incapable of grasping the true significance 
of events,— a logic continually tripped 
upon its own rapier, — and a powerful fec)- 
ing for anti-climax, with no small sentiment 
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for solecism, — History, at least, has little 
to gain from them. 


War of the Rebellion ; or, Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis, Consisting of Observations upon 
the Causes, Course, and Consequences of 
the Late Civil War in the United States. 
By H. 5. Foorr, New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1366, 


Tne slight value which this volume pos- 
sesses is of a nature altogether different 
from that which the author doubtless as- 
cribes to it, though we imagine most of his 
readers will agree with us in esteeming it 
chiefly for its personal reminiscences of 
great events and people. As for Mr, Foote’s 
philosophization of the history he recounts, 
it is so generally based upon erroncous 
views of conditions and occurrences, that 
we would willingly have spared it all, if 
we could have had in its place a full and 
simple narrative of his official career from 
the time he took part in secession up 
to the moment of his departure from the 
Rebel territory. We find nothing new in 
what he has to say concerning the character 
of our colonial civilization and the unity of 
our colonial origin ; and, as we get farther 
from the creation of the world and approach 
our own cra, we must confess that the light 
shed upon the slavery question by Mr. 
Foote seems but vague and unsatisfactory. 
A few disastrous years have scparated us 
so widely from all the fallacies once current 
here, that Mr. Foote’s voice comes like an 
utterance from Antediluvia, when he tells 
us how compromises continually restored 
us to complete tranquillity, which the ma- 
chinations of wicked pcople, North and 
South, instantly disturbed again. There 
was once a race of fecble-minded politicians 
who thought that, if the Northern Aboli- 
tionists and Southern fire-eaters were de- 
stroyed, there could be no possible dis- 
agreement between the sections concerning 
slavery ; and Mr, Foote, surviving his con- 
temporaries, still clings to their delusions, 
and believes that the late war resulted from 
the conflict of ambitious and unscrupulous 
men, and not from the conflict of principles. 
Now that slavery is forever removed, it 
might seem that this was a harmless error 
enough, and would probably hurt nobody, 
—not even Mr. Foote, But the fact is im- 
portant, since it is probable that Mr, Foote 
represents the opinions of a large class of 
people at the South, who were friendly to 
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the Union in the beginning of the war, but 
yielded later to the general feeling of hos- 
tility. They were hardly less mischievous 
during the struggle than the original Seces- 
sionists, and, now that the struggle is ended, 
are likely to give us even more trouble. 

Mr. Foote offers no satisfactory explana- 
tion of his own course in taking part in the 
Rebel government, which was founded upon 
a principle always abhorrent to him, and 
opposed to all his ideas of good faith and 
good policy ; but he gives us to understand 
that he was for a long time about the only 
honest man unhanged in the Confederacy. 
Concerning the political transactions of that 
short-lived state, he informs us of few 
things which have not been told us by 
others, and his criticism of Davis's official 
action has little to recommend it except its 
disapproval of Davis. 

We must do Mr. Foote the justice to say 
phat his book is not marred by any violence 
towards the great number of great men 
with whom he has politically differed ; that 
he frankly expresses his regret for such 
of his errors as he now sees, and is not 
ashamed to be ashamed of certain offen- 
ces (like that which won him a very un- 
pleasant nickname) against good taste and 
good breeding, which the imperfect civiliza- 
tion of Southern politicians formerly tempt- 
ed them to commit, Kemoteness from the 
currents of modern thought — such as life 
in a region so isolated as the South has al- 
ways been involves — will account for much 
cast-off allusion in his book to Greece and 
Rome, a3 well as that inflation of style gen- 
erally characteristic of Southern litcrature. 


Poems in Sunshine and Firelight. By JouN 
James Pratt. Cincinnati; R, W. Car- 
rull& Co, 1866. 


Amonc the best poems of the earlier days 
of the Atlantic was Mr. Piatt’s “ Morning 
Street,” which we think some of our read- 
ers may remember even at this remote pe- 
riod, after so much immortality in all walks 
of literature has flourished and passed away. 
Mr. Piatt later published a little volume of 
verses together with another writer of the 
West ; and yet later, “The Nests at Wash- 
ington,” — a book made up of poems from 
his own pen and from that of Mrs. Piatt, He 
now at last appears in a volume wholly 
his, which we may regard as the work of a 
mind in some degree confirmed in its hab- 
its of perception and expression. 
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We must allow to the author as great 
originality as belongs to any of our younger 
poets. Itis true that the presence of the 
all-pervading Tennyson is more sensibly 
felt here than in the first poems of Mr. Piatt ; 
but even here it is very faint, and if the dic- 
tion occasionally reminds of him, Mr. Viatt's 
poems are undoubtedly conccived in a spirit 
entirely his own. This spirit, however, is 
one to which its proper sense of the beau- 
tiful is often so nearly sufficient, that the 
effort to impart it is made with apparent 
indifference. The poet's ideal so wins him 
and delights him, in that intangible and airy 
form which it first wore to his vision, that 
he seems to think, if he shall put down cer- 
tain words hy virtue of which he can re- 
member its loveliness, he shall also have 
perfectly realized its beauty to another, 
We do not knuw one poem by Mr. Piatt 
in which a full and clear sense of his whole 
meaning is at once given to the reader; 
and he is obscure at times, we fear, be- 
cause he has not himself a distinct per- 
ception of that which he wishes to say, 
though far oftencr his obscurity seems to 
result from impatience, or the flattery of 
those hollow and alluring words which be- 
set the dreams of pocts, and must be 
harshly snubbed before they can be finally 
banished. There are many noble lines in 
his poems, but not much unity of effect or 
coherence of sentiment; and it happens 
now and then that the idea which the read- 
er painfully and laboriously evolves from 
them ia, after all, not a great truth or 
beauty, but some curious intellectual toy, 
some plaything of the singer’s fancy, some 
idle stroke of antithesis. 

In the poem called “At Evening,” in 
which the poct can be so preposterous as to 
say, 

‘ “ Twilight steals 

Great stealthy veils of silence over all,” 


occur the following lines, full of the tran- 
quil sweetness and the delicacy of feeling 
characteristic of Mr. Piatt's best mood :— 


“©, dear to me the coming forth of stars ! 
After the trivial tuntults of the day 
They &il the heavens, they hash the earth with 

awe, 

And when my life is fretted pettily 
With transient nothings, it is good, T deem, 
From darkling windows to look forth and gaze 
At this new blossoming of Eternity, 
*Twixt each To-morrow, and each dead Today ; 
Or eke, with solemn footsteps modulate 
To spheral music, wander forth and know 
Theis radiant individualities, 
And fee! their presence newly, bear again 
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The silence that is God's voice speaking, slow 

Ta starry syllaides, forevermore.” 

Such thoughts as these are themselves 
like the star-rise described, and shine out 
distinctly above the prevailing twilight of 
the book, everywhere haunted by breaths 
of fragrance, and glimpses of beautiful 
things, which cannot be determined as any 
certain scent or shape. For exampic, who 
can guess this riddle ? 

“ Come from my dreaming to my waking heart! 
Awake, within my soul there stands alone 
Thy marble «mul ; in lonely dreams apart, 
Thy sweet heart fills the stone !” 

It is altogether probable that here the 
poet had some meaning, though it is en- 
tirely eclipsed in its expression. At other 
times his meaning is not to be detached 
from the words by any vioience of utterance ; 
and if, speaking of the winged steed, he 
says, 

“ When in the unbridled fields he flew,” 
we understand perfectly that the steed flew 
unbridled in the limitless fields. But no 
thanks to the poet! 

Among the pocms of Mr. Piatt which we 
understand best and like most, “ Riding 
the Horse to Market” —or the poct's ex- 
perience of offcring his divine faculty to the 
world’s rude uses —is in a spirit of fine 
and original allegory ; “September” and 
“Travellers” are very noble sonnets ; 
“Fires in Illinois,” though a little thin in 
thought, is subtly and beautifully descrip- 
tive, and so is “ Sundown,” with the excep- 
tion of a few such unmeaning lines as 

“Where the still waters glean 
The melancholy scene.” 

“The Ballad of a Rase” is lovely and 
pathetic; and in “Riding to Vote” the 
poct approaches the excellent naturalness 
and reality of “The Mower in Ohio,” 
which is so simple and touching, so full of 
homelike, genuine feeling, unclouded by 
the poet’s unhappy mannerism, that we are 
tempted to call it his best poem, as a 
whole, and have little hesitation in calling 
it one of the few good poems which the 
war has yet suggested, “The Pioneer's 
Chimney,” which is the first thing in the 
present book, is almost as free from Mr. 
Piatt’s peculiar defects as “ The Mower in 
Ohio,” and it is a very charming idyl. We 
observe in it no strife for remote effect, 
while there is visible, here and there, a3 in 
the lines below, a delicate and fincly tem- 
pered power of expression, which can only 
come from the paticnt industry of true art, 
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and from which we gather more hope for 
the poet's future than from anything else in 
the present book : — 
“The old maa took the blow, but did not fall, — 
Its weight had been before. The land was sold, 
The mortgage elosed, The winter, cold and long, 
(Permitted by the hand that grasped his all, 
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That winter passed he here,) beside his fire, 
He talked of moving im the spring . . . . 
“ In the spring, 
Wher the first warmth had branded everywhere, 
He sat beside his doorway in that warmth, 
Watching the wagons on the highway pass, 

With something of the memory of his dread 

4a the last autumn.” 
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